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Off the Editor’s Chest 


HE PUBLIC HEARINGS on S, 5 (Copeland Food 
| and Drug Bill) have come and gone. The small 
residual value of these hearings for consumers lies, 
we regret to say, not in any direct gain of adequate 
legislation for the protection of consumers but in 
the by-product of political education which these 
occasions invariably provide. CR would be remiss 
in its educational duty if it did not pass on to its 
subscribers its own oft- and well-learned lesson 
on the functioning of our business democracy. 

In the first place it is obvious that the business 
interests, which it is the alleged purpose of S. 5 to 
control, openly reject the underlying philosophy o! 
any real public hearings. Business Week, journal! 
of the powerful McGraw-Hill publishers, declared 
several days before the holding of the hearings that 
“industry representatives think he [Senator Ben 
nett Champ Clark] will be able to choke off propa 
ganda of the consumer-agitation type which was 
the one thing they feared about hearings.”” In ce 
nying Arthur Kallet the right to place important 
testimony in the record, Senator Clark went fat 
toward fulfilling the cherished hopes of these busi 
ness men in his ability to choke off what they please 
to describe as “propaganda of the consumer-agiia 
tion type.” Needless to say, Senator Clark listened 
to many tedious hours of business propaganda with 
out revealing any disposition to censor it. 

Is it possible that Senator Copeland “feared” 
these hearings lest consumer-agitators again expose 
his business connections—as happened in last year’s 
hearings—with patent-medicine concerns which it is 
the theoretical function of the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration to control in the interests of consumers 
Or does the reference to fear in the statement of 
Business Week apply to business anxiety lest the 
frauds and hazards of their merchandise be aired 
before a Congressional committee ? 

There has developed, quite imperceptibly to the 
average citizen perhaps, a doctrine of the inviolate 
character of merchandise which is held to place it 
above criticism. The corollary of this doctrine holds 
that those who have the temerity to criticize mer- 
chandise in the face of this sacred principle are to 
be dismissed as agitators and wherever possible 
silenced as disturbers of law and order. The “insti- 


tutional rights of merchandise” is a phrase which 


has of late been thrown protectingly about the 
frauds and hazards of business products. 

Business audacity knows no bounds, The Pro- 
prietary Association (patent medicine fellows) has 
engaged as its liaison officer to deal with the Food 
and Drug Administration the recently resigned 
chief of the Drug Section of that Bureau, Dr. 
F, J. Cullen. Of course, Dr. Cullen is but one of 
a long line of high government officials who in our 
business democracy have stepped out of a position 
of regulating special interests into the more re- 
munerative position of representing these same spe- 
cial interests before the bar of his erstwhile gov- 
ernment department. The tendency in this respect, 
however, seems to be rapidly increasing, and the 
dangers are far greater in the fields of science and 
technology than of law, or finance—even income tax 
accounting ! J. B. M. 
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Ripe, Gassed, or Dyed Oranges? 


NCE UPON A TIME we could go to market and 

buy food as nature made it, and the experi- 
enced housewife, who herself lived close to nature, 
had learned to distinguish between good and bad. 
As a result of a million years more or less of evolu- 
tionary development, normal human beings, like ani- 
mals, are endowed with senses of touch, taste, smell, 
sight, and hearing, which provide a safe guide 
among natural food substances, and some warning 
against poisonous substances or dangerous deterio- 
ration. Superimposed on these instinctive bases of 
judgment were housewifely skills, a more modern 
development, likewise tested for reliability through 
many generations of trial and error in the kitchen 
and at the table. 

Lad color and odor in meat were signs of danger. 
I-ggs which floated were stale. A red tomato was 
ripe, so was a golden orange. Cider which was not 
freshly pressed showed fermentation. If bread were 
made from low-grade flour, it was off-color, 
it did not rise properly, the flavor was poor. A 
cake with pineapple flavor contained pineapple. The 
housewife who knew these things could buy good 
food and assure her family’s enjoyment and, in a 
large measure, its health as well. 

Now, alas, she is more like Pavlov’s famous dog 
whose gastric secretions responded to a bell. She 
still buys the whitest bread she can find, unaware 
that the flour used is bleached with chemicals to 
offset poor quality by artifice, perhaps with strange 
substances like acetylmethylearbinol added to imi- 
tate the buttery flavor of rich bread. The chopped 
meat, often brightly red, is more and more likely 
to contain sodium sulphites Now cider looks fresh 
many months after it is miade, thanks to that de- 
pendable preservative, sodium benzoate, “Shell 
treated” eggs don’t give away their meretricious 
character by floating in water. Pineapple flavor, and 
other flavors, as often as not are synthetic. The red 
tomato is probably “gassed” (at least in the winter 
time) to make it appear ripe and to give it an even 
color; and the orange likewise may get its even 
golden coloration from gas treatment or dye. 

Citrus fruit growers are very grateful for what 
the Department of Agriculture has done for their 
products. The consumer, on the other hand, has no 
reason to be. Have you wondered why oranges rot 
so quickly on your pantry shelf? They did not do so 
in an earlier day. Are you disappointed in the flavor, 
even of beautifully colored oranges? Have you 
noticed how hard they often are to peel, though 
they look ripe? Have you noticed digestive dis- 
turbances after eating them, a bit like those you 
used to get from eating green apples in your child- 
hood days? Does the fruit sometimes look wilted, 
with brown spots? The Department of Agriculture 
knows why, but it does not tell you. Back in 1923 a 
Department worker, Dr. F. E. Denny, took out a 
so-called public service patent covering the method 
of ethylene treatment for coloring oranges (“‘gas- 
sing” to the trade), and the citrus growers grabbed 
the opportunity for increased profits with delight. 
The Florida orange crop of 1930-31 increased four 


million dollars in value (i. e. to the orange business ) 
because of the ethylene treatment, growers reported 
gratefully to the Department. The treatment per 
box costs a trifle, but consumers pay dearly for their 
unthinking preference for evenly colored fruit. 

The growers would be stupid, indeed, not to ac- 
cept the guidance of the Department of Agriculture, 
which looks after their interests so attentively. It 
does, to be sure, set strict standards for citrus 
fruits: U. S. “Fancy” must be well colored; if fruit 
is only slightly colored, it drops into the lowest class. 
The growers need not worry, however ; the Depart- 
ment officials have done their utmost to help them 
get around this little difficulty. If the color is poor 
why, just use our specially devised method for color- 
ing fruit, they say in effect; and presto, the chance 
of its being moved up into a higher grade, and 
reaching the market earlier and at a higher price, 
is greatly improved. 

Says the Department, in a publication which 
minutely describes the ethylene treatment: “Citrus 
fruit of any variety growing on densely foliated 
trees and shaded by the foliage, such as an inside 
crop of grapefruit, retains much of its greenness 
after maturity. . . . It is highly desirable to make 
the appearance of the fruit match its eating quality 
throughout the season.” Do these public servants 
really think they can convince adult consumers that 
an inside crop of grapefruit is in every way equal 
to one which has had the full benefit of sunlight ? 
lor us consumers such cleverness is rather alarm 
ing—a revelation of a devious and confused moral 
sense in public servants! They may succeed with 
big city populations which have lost all contact with 
nature. But every suburbanite with a fruit tree in 
his backyard, every small-town or rural family, 
knows better—or should if they but use their own 
eyes, and their taste sense. They know that the fruit 
which hangs on the north side of a tree, or is hidden 
by foliage, is inferior to that which hangs on the 
sunny side. Books on gardening will tell you to pick 
off excess fruit from the shady side so as to give 
more strength to the fruit which hangs in the sun. 
Don’t we know that fruit from the sunny side has a 
better flavor? If you need proof that our senses 
guide us well, here it is: The Imperial College of 
Science and Technology [British] states about 
apples that “sugar is found in higher concentra- 
tion on, the ‘blushed’ side as compared with 
the ‘unblushed.’’’ Common sense could tell us that; 
and there is no reason (and certainly none adduced 
by the fancy experts in the American government 
service) to believe that oranges react in a different 
way to sunlight. Anybody who has been fortunate 
enough to eat a natural orange right off the tree 
knows that it is not necessarily evenly colored all 
over; one side and the part around the calyx may 
be deep yellowish or orange, the other pale yellow, 
with quite a bit of green at the stem end. Since the 
highest nutritive value and digestibility are asso- 
ciated with the most perfectly ripened orange, it is 
obvious to experts whose moral sense has not been 
perverted by the necessity of whooping things up 
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for industry and trade that to give green, unripe 
fruit, or that which has had a less favorable position 
on the tree, the color of perfectly ripened fruit 1s 
downright fraud—‘concealment of inferiority,” ac- 
cording to explicit and once entorced terms of the 
Food and Drugs Act. The Department of Agricul- 
ture permits exactly that. In its circular to grow- 
ers and shippers of citrus fruit it “announces no 
change in its policy, in effect for,a number of years 
with respect to ethylene-treated truit’—which is to 
regard the illegal process as legal. In other words, 
the Department is depriving us of the chance which 
it once fought for in another connection to choose 
for ourselves among the many degrees of quality 
above that dubious minimum quality permitted by 
the government. [“Department of Agriculture 
Serves Big Business in Corn Sugar Ruling’; see 
General Bulletin, May, 1932, 20c.| As a matter of 
fact, the Department gives specific advice in re- 
gard to the treatment of yreen oranges, saying in 
one place, “In general it is found that green or 
nearly green oranges at the beginning of the season 
should take 48 to 60 hours to color.”” Although color 
is regarded by the government as such an important 
factor in the grading of all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, and even canned goods, Department offi- 
cials will say, elsewhere, that “color is by no means 
a reliable indication of maturity.” We are told, for 
instance, that “lemons are picked according to size 
without regard to their color.’ With ethylene treat- 
ment they will still attain the good color considered 
so important. Why, then, are research workers— 
all out to prove and publicize the plus qualities of 
oranges—so very particular about using tree-rip- 
ened fruit for their experiments? Of course, it is 
because they suspect that the inside or otherwise 
green crop on a tree, which they might risk getting 
in gassed fruit, is not equal to well-ripened fruit in 
vilamin content and other subtle factors which go 
to make up frue ripeness, nutritive quality, and di- 
gestibility. 

“Coloring of Oranges with Ethylene Treatment 
Does Not Increase Sugar Content” is the title of 
an article in an Australian agricultural journal. “So 
far as oranges are concerned, practically no ripen- 
ing accompanies the [artificial] change in color,” 
writes Food Manufacture, a British trade journal. 
But the fruit has to meet maturity standards, says 
the United States Department of Agriculture. These 
are based on the sugar-acid ratio; in other words, 
the fruit must not be too sour. However, as the De- 
partment very well knows, the liberal yse of arsenic 
sprays common in Florida, and recently legalized 
there by State Supreme Court decision, has taken 
care of that problem, for Florida at least; for it 
greatly reduces the acidity of citrus fruit, and fruit 
will therefore pass maturity tests without being ripe 
in the common-sense (and legal) meaning of the 
term. Besides, Department officials admit that “pro- 


‘ 


‘The section of the act pertinent in this connection reads 
as follows: “That for the purposes of this act an article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated . . . in the case of food 

. if it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated or stained 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed 
... [or] if it contain any added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredient which may render such article in- 
jurious to health... .” 
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visions are liberal and the fruit which will pass the 
standards is not satisfactory to everyone.” (“Imma 
ture ripening” is what Russian investigators call the 
effects of ethylene treatment. ) 

Another serious objection to artificial coloring of 
natural products is that the coloring treatment 1s 
far from simple, and accurate control is most difh 
cult. “Fruit coloring is a technical job too often as 
signed to those utterly lacking in essential qualifica 
tions. It may result disastrously unless given the un 
divided attention of some competent person.” This 
we find in a Department bulletin (one not meant 
for consumers) which also tells us that “in most 
houses the watchman is supposed to take care of the 
coloring rooms at night in addition to his many 
other duties.” [Italics ours—CR] The Department 
regrets it—that’s all; why worry as long as the 
dumb public buys the oranges ?—as it does and will 
as long as the government suppresses the consumer's 
side of the information in this situation. The bul 
letin says further: “The worst feature of the color 
ing room is that its atmospheric conditions favor 
the development of stem-end decay fungi.” Maybe 
that gives you a clue to the many oranges you have 
had to throw away lately because they rotted around 
the stem. The bulletin also suggests that the fruit 
be kept between 80 and 90°F’, since fruit takes a 
long time to color at temperatures below 80°, while 
above 95°F the flavor suffers. Those night watch 
men with so many duties must slip up a lot on this 
temperature regulation, judging from the execrable 
flavor of the oranges we are now eating! 

To get enough humidity it is usually necessary to 
use live steam in connection with the heating of the 
fruit, which responds to this gruelling and unnatural 
process by decaying quickly. The purpose of maintain 
ing high humidity is to prevent the oranges from get 
ting a certain wilted look. It is obvious from the num 
ber of such dried-up, wrinkled oranges on the market 
that something must frequently go wrong with the 
humidity control. Low humidity during the treat 
ment also produces brown spots—‘‘gas-burn” or 
“scald,” the trade calls them (you must have seen, 
and probably meekly accepted, many such defects 
in your oranges and grapefruit). The spots, of 
course, defeat the very purpose of the 
which is to make oranges look better and bring a 
higher price than they are worth. Here is the official 
attitude: “Too much humidity may accelerate de 
cay, but too little is certain to depreciate the sales 
value even more, because of its effect upon the ap 
pearance of the fruit.” [Wilting and aging] So, 
with the Department's blessing, we are to have the 
fruit which decays quickly. With luck it will keep 
until it reaches the consumer. Then the loss falls on 
the consumer instead of on the grower or merchant, 
surely the way the government advisers like to see 
the matter work out. 

But not all is yet reported; the bag of tricks is 
not empty: a borax bath, a coating of paraffin, and 
perhaps some mineral oil added, improve the look 
of oranges in still other ways. So does polishing 
with various preparations, which may be safe or 
may be poisonous. But you may be sure that no 
government agency is troubling itself to find out 
which, or to report fo consumers what it finds 


pre ICOSS, 
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ven with all this monkey-business the oranges 
do not always behave; they may start decaying 
while yet en route to consumers. The evil day may 
be put off, however, by means of a mixture of 
chlorine and ammonia gas applied, as a sort of first- 
aid treatment for the expiring fruit, to the packed 
crates in the railroad cars. This treatment, too, at 
first brought its difficulties: for a while the color of 
the wrapper and of the lithographed box labels was 
damaged. That was a serious matter to the trade; 
why, even housewives who had forgotten their 
orchard lore would notice that! But it is said that 
the difficulty is now overcome. The latest proposed 
“disinfectant” for citrus fruits is nitrogen tri- 
chloride, to be used in dilute vapor form, to kill the 
organisms which cause decay in injured fruit. So 
we can probably count on getting some of all these 
gases too, and the unknown and untested products 
of their reaction, with our oranges. Think what 
marmalade they will make, with some arsenic and 
lead residues thrown in for good measure—and 
what wonderful, if somewhat embalmed, and waxed 
and borated, candied orange peel! 

The very latest trick, now quickly spreading, is 
the coloring of oranges by dipping them in a dye 
(perhaps harmless, but again the appearance is un- 
warrantedly and illegally improved). When they 
are stamped “color added,” the lenient and “un- 
suspicious” old government bureaucrats are satis- 
fied. Are you? Not if we can judge from the un- 
usual number of subscribers who have written to 
CK expressing their anger at this practice, so clearly 
deceptive to people with plain common sense. 

As far as the goes, you are not even 
supposed to know about it. When the Food and 
Drugs Act was up for revision last year, Senator 
lliram Johnson of California was right on the spot 
with an amendment which would make unnecessary 
labeling or otherwise of “the 


gassing 


any declaration by 
enhancement of the color of mature and wholesome 
citrus fruits . . . by means harmless to the con- 
sumer... .” [The “harmlessness,” of course, to be 
judged as always in recent years by an unfailing] 
business-friendly administration.] It will go into this 
year’s proposed revision of the Act, too. Even if 
vou protest through your Congressman and Sena- 
tors, and if by chance the provision should not get 
in, the Food and Drug Administration’s administra- 
tive discretion will continue to care for the matter 
exactly as in the recent past. Some people still have 
a naive idea that government departments work for 
the benefit of all taxpavers. But government officials 
obtain no big appropriations, no safe and durable 
jobs, that way; these come only when producers 
are helped to make money, with no interludes or 
interruptions whatever to care for consumers’ needs 
or desires. When business is ever and energetically 
aided and protected, only then will business interests 
permit their Congressmen to vote liberal allowances 
for their pet departments, of which the Department 
of Agriculture is one. 

You have seen in the instances cited here, and 
CR has hundreds more on file, that you cannot trust 
the government to look out for your interests: 
neither can you trust your senses im these days of 
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“scientific progress.” What, then, can you do to get 
honest foodstuffs? Chemists, whether paid by busi 
ness or by the government or by universities 
(through your taxes and tuition), are always many 
jumps ahead of us consumers whom it is so eas) 
and so profitable to fool. The least you can do is to 
refuse to buy the adulterated foods. Demand tree 
ripened citrus fruit; do not buy fruit which is 
“gassed” or dipped in dye.? If you must buy it, do 
so under protest, every time, in every store. Ask 
embarrassing questions of your Board of Health 
ofhcers, of your Congressman, your Senators—of 
President Roosevelt. ( Disregard the Food and Drug 
Administration, for some of its highest officers are 
known and proven to be slippery fellows, long used 
to putting things over smoothly on you and all othe: 
consumers, That Bureau can’t be saved; it must lx 
cleaned out and started over.) 

Perhaps some slumbering concern for publi: 
welfare may in time be aroused. Challenge the fed 
eral Bureau of Home Economics to take a public 
stand against such deceptive practices. It must 
know these facts: if it doesn’t, it had better vo to 
work on its proper job, which is not selling agri 
cultural products. Remember, nobody will do any 
thing whatever about these cheats and abuses if you 
do not care enough for your own interests to pro 
test and to act. 


Below is a quotation from a 1934 report by 
Australian government chemists in regard to arti 
ficial coloration of fruit. As will be seen, they are 
a great deal more honest and outspoken about this 
matter than United States government officials are 
or have ever been since Dr. Wiley’s day : 


The practice of leaving green, unripe fruit for a short 
time, generally overnight, in an atmosphere containing c: 
tain gases has recently been widely adopted. Several gases 
have been used for the purpose, even the cxhaust gas« 


from motor engines, and several kinds of fruit are treated 
The great bulk of citrus fruits are now being changed 
from a green to a yellow color in this way, while a pr 

portion of the bananas and pincapples are also being 


treated. The appearance of ripeness, however, is entire! 
fictitious, except when the gas is used as part of a com 
plete ripening process, When used by itself, the treatment 
leaves green, sour, unripe oranges, still sour and unripe, 
and hard unripe bananas still hard and unripe, despite their 
deceitful, attractive yellow skin. There is no question that 
in such cases the practice is fraudulent, as the sole object 
is to give unripe fruit the appearance of being ripe, and 
so to deceive the buyers. Unfortunately, the problem of 
determining when a fruit is really ripe, by definite chem 
ical tests, has not vet been solved. There is, however 
already evidence that some consumers are icing the 
unripe quality of certain fruits of ripe appearance, and are 


buying less fruit, owing to the difficultv of obtaining it in 
an edible condition. This loss of market may help to stop 
the practice, but mn the best interests of the consumer 


and therefore also of the growers, the problem created | 
the new fraud might be met by a new regulation definitely 


prohibiting such misleading artificial coloring 


MATHILDE C. HADER 
claim to produce tree 
worthy 


Clapp & Clapp, Orlando, Fila., 
rinened oranges and grapefruit, which might hx 
of consideration 
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With no thought for the consumer 


OR YEARS, evidence has been piling up that lead 
F is a dangerous cumulative poison—dangerous 
even if taken in minute quantities. A few years ago, 
the chief of the federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration stated, in a letter to Consumers’ Research, 
that the Administration would permit no residues 
of lead insecticides to remain on fruits and vege- 
tables, because of the serious hazard involved. 

Nevertheless, the Department of Agriculture, un- 
der the leadership of Henry Wallace and Professor 
R. G. Tugwell, has, by official regulation, legalized 
lead residues so large as to constitute a serious and 
pressing menace to the nation’s health. Secretary 
Wallace has made a gesture of reducing this resi- 
due, but by an amount so small that chemists can 
not with certainty measure the difference between 
the new tolerance and the old. 

And now Mr. Wallace has issued a public state- 
ment dangerously misinforming consumers con- 
cerning insecticide residues. The statement, dated 
January 24th, says: “Unquestionably today most 
of the fruit offered the public is entirely safe.” 
[Italics mine—A. K.] It is not safe, according to 
his own department’s published findings and opin- 
ions, even if the residues are well below the offi- 
cial tolerance. The Secretary’s subordinates know 
this, even if he hasn't taken the trouble or had suffi- 
cient interest in such technical matters to find it 
out. Furthermore, with the tiny percentage of 
fruits and vegetables on the market tested for resi- 
dues by the Food and Drug Administration, the 
government is not now and never has been in a 
position to know that large portions of the crop 
do not have lead residues far above the official 
tolerance. 

Secretary Wallace’s statement continues: 


The effects of lead and arsenic in the amounts which 
might be present on sprayed fruit are chronic rather than 
acute in character. The relatively few instances in which 
fruit entering interstate traffic containing excessive residue 
escapes seizure under the Food and Drugs Act would not 
be sufficient of themselves to rank as significant health 
hazards. 


Since when has chronic (that is, long-lasting, 
deep-seated) disease come to be regarded as noth 
ing for sick people to be concerned about? This 
statement virtually says that only the part of the 
residue above the official tolerance is dangerous, 
which is sheer nonsense, and should be discernible 
as such even to a political leader. If the residue 
within the tolerance is entirely safe, why does the 
Department of Agriculture promise (as it does) to 
reduce the residue as quickly as possible ? 

The official statement reaches a climax with the 
advice that washing with plain water will remove 
residues. This is not true; the Department knows it 
and its experts have said so. Peeling the fruit is 
called an “added measure of safety.” It is the only 
measure of safety available to most consumers. 

This is how the Department of Agriculture pro- 
tects consumers, and how it finds evasions to cover 


up its grossest derelictions. ; 
I © ARTHUR KALLET 


A Nest of Vipers Would be Safer 
R IIAS SOUNDED many warnings about the haz- 


C ards lurking in poisonous gases used in refrig- 
erators, in ethyl gasoline, and in arsenic and lead 
spray residues on fruits and vegetables. Be assured 
that these are not our own horrendous inventions. 
But read this item from a report of a state board of 
health. We could never have devised anything so 
bad as this! Arsenic and lead are especially danger- 
ous when inhaled as a dust. 


The attention of this department has been drawn to a 
party who recently has been going about Merrimack County 
offering to rid pianos of moths. ... To this end a white 
powder is sprinkled by him throughout the inner mech- 
anism. As reported, this powder is not only distributed 
over the felts and hammers but is banked to a consider- 
able depth under the keys in the key-board. Analysis of a 
specimen of this powder as submitted to us showed it to 
consist of arsenate of lead. The latter is a virulent poison 
... and a distinct health hazard when applied in a living 
room as a permanent deposit in the more or less open 
works of a piano. (Health, August, 1934, N. H. State 
Board of Health, Concord, N. H.) 
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ISLEADING CLAIMS and deceptive advertising by 
M manufacturers, notably the “ethical” drug and 
pharmaceutical houses, have led the public to pur- 
chase dangerously ineffective antiseptics and ger- 
micides and have created many erroneous impres- 
sions regarding the potency and limitations of anti- 
septics and germicides in general. No advertising, 
not even that in reputable medical journals, can be 
relied on in this respect. As CR subscribers know, 
the weak and ineffective food and drug laws have 
no control whatever over advertising of antiseptics ; 
consequently, the manufacturers can make all sorts 
of wild and misleading claims through advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines, billboards, car 
cards, and over the radio, that cesspool of shady 
advertising. 

Though the label on the bottle or package is sub- 
ject to a limited amount of bureaucratic control, 
claims even on the “regulated” labels are useless 
in aiding one to choose an effective antiseptic for 
any particular purpose, since an antiseptic, in order 
to be labeled as such legaliy, need not be as effective 
or as powerful as the consumer himself would think, 
or has been taught by advertising to believe. Accord- 
ing to Judge Chestnut of the United States District 
Court in a decision handed down in connection with 
the B and M External Remedy case,‘ “To say that 
a substance is ‘antiseptic’ is merely to affirm that it 
has a tendency to prevent putrefaction, decay, or the 
development or increase of bacteria; and not to af- 
firm any particular potency in connection therewith. 

. lf the drug does not profess a particular stand- 
ard of strength or purity, it is not ‘adulterated’ by 
reason of a falsely asserted quality, which would be 
a ‘misbranding’ under the act. The claim that the 
drug is ‘antiseptic’ is a profession of quality rather 
than of strength or purity.’* 

In a pamphlet published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled Fake Antiseptics 
and the Law, the following significant statement is 
made: “The most any antiseptic can be expected to 
do is to destroy or prevent the growth of those bac- 
teria with which it actually comes in contact on or 


‘U. S. v. 17 Bottles. 55 F (2d) 264 (D.C.D. Md. 1932) 

*Thus as the technical arts advance, manufacturers are 
enabled (with the aid of courts operating on ancient and 
pre-scientific principles of statute law and precedent) to 
serve the consumer less well and less honestly. Judges and 
1 ges who live in a world of verbal rather than scientific 
logic, have in the past, with a few honorable exceptions, 
— a force to retard rather than to advance the applica- 
tions of science and technology for consumers’ interests. 
The scientifically valid meanings of many important pro- 
visions of the original Food and Drugs Act of 1906 have 
suffered exactly this type of weakening through numerous 
subsequent court decisions and departmental regulations, 
so that the law’s meaning now, in the sense of its capacity 
to provide legal protection for ———_ from physical 
harm and from economic cheats, has decreased to perhaps 
20 percent or less of its original value in this direction. At 
the same time, scientific and technical knowledge about 
foods and drugs, capable of being applied through the 
processes of the courts and of administrative tribunals in 
the consumer’s protection, has in the same period increased 
several hundred percent. 

A lawyer has suggested that emphasis be given the fact 
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Antiseptics 


very close to the surface of the tissues of the body.” 


The business of manufacturers and the continua- 
tion of their profits at levels required by inflated in- 
vestments and high-pressure salesmanship are based 
on the development and fostering of groundless 
fears, and pseudo-scientific catering to those fears. 
The selling of useless and misrepresented antiseptics 

» Americans is one of the easiest and most profit- 
able businesses that has ever been devised, and, 
largely because of Judge Chestnut’s decision, can be 
depended on to return a handsome, if somewhat 
tarnished, profit in all localities, year in and year 
out. Though their trade is as unscrupulous, unscien- 
tific, and as much against the public interest as the 

sale of Piso’s Consumption Cure and Il’ine of Car 

dui, of a number of years ago, and Peruna, now go- 
ing strong again, the antiseptic gentry have been 
much more successful than other patent medicine 
magnates in keeping out of trouble with the weak 
and ineffective drug control laws—city, state, and 
national. 

An antiseptic cannot cure you of “body odor,” 
“halitosis,” or a multitude of other advertised afflic- 
tions, social or otherwise. When these conditions 
actually exist, it is usually the indication of some 
more deep-seated trouble; self-diagnosis and medi- 
cation with antiseptics can at best give one only a 
false sense of security, and delay the very necessary 
competent medical attention. Usually there is no 
trouble at all but that of reading advertisements too 
much and too attentively. 

Hundreds of preparations labeled as antiseptics 
were tested by the government (which with its cus- 
tomary delicacy toward commercial firms did not 
report the names) and found to be useless in killing 
germs or even inhibiting their growth. In these tests 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration used its 
outdated method of suspending the germ cells in the 
antiseptic under test, which does not at all reflect 
the situation which occurs in the actual use of anti 
septic substances. In two cases, indeed, actual liv 
ing organisms in the antiseptic were found to have 


that there is now no effective legal standard for determin- 
ing what an antiseptic is, because judges and lawyers, with 
their special modes of logic, use only qualitative and not 
quantitative standards. This commentator’s view is that 
with technological advances (which permit a rapid proli- 
feration of scientific-sounding advertising claims, which 
the genuine scientists catch up with and refute very slowly 
if at all) and under a profit system, there is little hope of 
reaching false advertising and adulterat ion by legal action 
unless highly developed quantitative standards set forth 
and applicd by experts are established. The unquestion- 
able superiority of the quantitative standard is shown in 
the Food and Drug Administration's effective and well- 
maintained prosecution (i.e., relatively to its control over 
other foods and drugs) of ‘sub-standard butter under the 
Food and Drugs Act, The existence in this case of a defi- 
nite technical standard of weight and moisture content has 
evidently discouraged even the largest producers, such as 
Swift and Armour, from trying to defend their derelictions 
either by defense of cases in court or by an attempt to 
attack the Administration's proceedings and euncorenens 
on procedural or other legal grounds that form the basis 
of the customary attacks on the Food and Drugs Act and 
the practices in its enforcement. 
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survived the processes of manufacture, distribution, 
and “antisepsis” so-called. 

Claims that an antiseptic will remove 95 percent 
of the bacteria of the mouth are very astutely un- 
accompanied by the statement that warm water will 
do likewise and that this action by the “antiseptic” 
is chiefly a mechanical one, for which a very hand- 
some price is paid. Gargling is in most instances 
useless and superfluous because antiseptics cannot 
reach the various folds of the mucous membranes 
where a goodly portion of the germs lodge, in spite 
of the advertising inferences and admonitions from 
the manufacturers of such products as Pepsodent 
Antiseptic, Listerine, Lavoris, and Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S. T. 37 that gargling should be regularly 
practiced, Furthermore, one could not truly sterilize 
the oral cavity without destroying the tissues of the 
mouth. The normal mouth, throat, nose, and other 
parts-of the body have bacteria by millions which 
dwell there as their natural habitat, and it is ridic- 
ulous to misconstrue their presence as a menace to 
health as manufacturers regularly do in their ad- 
vertising. The important fact in this connection is 
not how many germs have been removed or killed 
but rather what percentage remain, and what of it; 
that is, their relative potency and danger in terms of 
the situation existing before the antiseptic was ap- 
plied. Remember this the next time you hear over 
the radio that the wonderful Pepsodent Antiseptic 
will kill germs in ten seconds, and write the an- 
nouncer asking: What kind of germs? What pro- 
portion of the total germs present will it remove ? 
What harm, if any, will the residual germs do, and 
how soon afterward will they again be present in 
the original number and virulence? These and 
any other significant questions the Pepsodent Com- 
pany very shrewdly avoids. All advertisers of me- 
dicinal products customarily do! But the misleading 
representations are boldly offered in a manner that 
sounds very persuasive and very scientific—to the 
layman. 

Listerine is no doubt the outstanding example of 
misleading advertising. Its makers claimed that 
Listerine will kill 200,000,000 germs in fifteen sec- 
onds—very impressive. But the American Medical 
Association has exposed this claim in such a clear 
and simple fashion that anyone can understand it: 
even though 200,000,000 germs can be killed by 
Listerine in fifteen seconds in a test tube (the 
method on which this claim was based), it does not 
follow at all that the same action would take place 
in the oral cavities. In other words, the exploiter of 
this nostrum does not state that it would be effec- 
tive under actual conditions of use. Listerine, it has 
also been claimed, reduces colds 66 percent, but an 
attempt to elicit from Dr. Reddish, chief bacteriolo- 
gist of the Lambert Pharmacal Company (makers 
of Listerine) and former chief of bacteriology in the 
United States Food and Drug Administration, the 
detailed reports of the “scientific tests” upon which 
this claim was supposed to have been based, proved 
futile. (Inquiries to manufacturers and distributors 
on dubious claims of this sort, CR has found, always 
result in evasion of the questions or, as often as not, 
refusal or failure to reply at all. Try it out for your- 
self: it makes an interesting and instructive avoca- 
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If everyone in this bus 
uses Pepsodent Antiseptic 


(as used in recent tests) 


there should be 507% 


fewer colds! 


Comparative value of leading mouth antiseptics 
in “cold prevention” revealed in experiments with 500 people. What 
happened when Pepsodent Antiseptic was used. 


PF what happened io a recent scientific selves of their colds in half the time of those 
“cold” stady happens in this bus, there who used other methods. 


should be 50% fewer people catching this 
man’s cold if they use Pepsodent Antiseptic 
tegularly. 

We use this means of illustrating in a 
dramatic way how Pepsodeot can help you 
prevent colds this winter. 

The test we refer to included 500 people, 
over a period of five months. These 500 peo- 
ple were divided into several groups. Some 
fges with plaio salt and water—others with 

ing mouth anuseptics—one group used 

t Antiseptic exclusively ere is 

what happened as shown by othcial scientific 
records. 


The group who used Pepsodent Antiseptic 
bad 50% fewer colds than those who used 
other leading mouth antisepucs or those 


And so, while we cannot scientifically predict 
how many people would catch cold in this 
crowded bus, nor just how many would have 
acold if they didn’t use Pepsodent Antiseptic, 
we do say that what happened in this scien 
tihe test on 500 people can be applied to 
Some extent to any other group 


Pepsodent can be diluted 


Remember, Pepsodent Antiseptic is three 
times as powerful in killing germs as other 
leading mouth antiseptics 2 oe can mix 
Pepsodent Antiseptic with 2 parts of water 
and it still kills germs in less than 10 sec- 
onds. Therefore, Pepsodent gives you three 
tumes as much for your money. It goes three 
times as far and it still gives you the protec- 
tion of a safe, efficient antiseptic 


who used piain salt and wacer. Get Pepsodent Antiseptic and see for your- 
The group who used Pepsodent Antisep- self just how effective is in helping you 
tic, did catch cold, were able to rid them- _ prevent colds this winter 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 


(advertisement from Time—issue of December 10, 1934) 
Recent studies indicate that gargling is an ineffective 
method of treating sore throat—even if this were an 
effective antiseptic. 


tion.) Surely Dr. Reddish would not want to with 
hold scientific information of such great value to the 
human race, on one of its oldest and most disabling 
scourges, so that the Lambert Pharmacal Company 
could gain a few paltry dollars from people who are 
foolish enough to believe advertising claims! 

In a normal, healthy person the mucous mem- 
branes hold in check the excessive growth of the 
normal bacteria dwelling on their surfaces and in 
their folds. Healthy, clean skin rapidly disinfects 
itself, and soap compares favorably in germicidal 
value with many of the new synthesized (and very 
expensive) chemicals, 
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A physician subscriber has written us as follows: 

| would suggest that you point out more strongly 
the fallacy of frequent douches (vaginal) by 
women. Mucous membranes are being inflamed, de- 
hydrated, burned, and bleached.” 

The elaborate rituals prescribed by the manufac- 
turers of the various antiseptic products are totally 
useless and in some cases even harmful. We are 
likely to forget that the nose, throat, eyes, genital 
organs, and skin are provided with natural protec- 
tive systems of their own. The too frequent or in- 
discriminate use of antiseptics can cause more harm 
than all the germs present (just as excessive wash- 
ing with hot water and strong soap can harm the 
skin) by destroying or lowering the tone of the repa- 
rative tissues, for the repeated washing away of the 
natural secretions greatly weakens the protective 
system. As a dentist once wisely put it, “If nature 
had intended that our mouth should be washed by 
more than her own antiseptic mouthwash, saliva, she 
would have hooked up Listerine glands, or what 
have you, in our salivary system.” Indeed, only re- 
cently in controlled clinical experiments, following 
the use of crystal violet, brilliant green, and a mer- 
curial dye-antiseptic in the vagina, it was found in 
the majority of cases that the bacteria of little or 
no danger were, as a result of the action of the anti- 
septic agent, replaced or supplemented by those po- 
tentially much more harmful.* In some cases the 
margin of safety between the safe and possibly in- 
jurious dose of a toxic or caustic antiseptic 1s so 
small that its application by anyone but an expert 
may be accompanied by extreme risk to the health. 

rhere is no antiseptic which will act on all types 
of organisms. All antiseptic substances, except a 
very few deadly poisons not available for use on 
body tissues at all, are selective in action, attacking 
some types of disease organisms and leaving others 
which are equally harmful, or far more so, either 
negligibly impaired in activity, or not harmed in any 
way. For example, the tetanus germ, which causes 
lockjaw, can be put in pure carbolic acid and remain 
as virile as before. Aniline dyes, when used on cuts, 
will kill only certain germs, leaving alive others 
which have an equal potential danger. The discolo- 
ration of the skin by the dye group of antiseptics, 
such as Mercurochrome, tends to give one a sense 
of security by leading one to believe that he has done 
something for the wound, when the comparative 
uselessness of the watery solution of AMercuro- 
chrome generally sold to the public has been demon- 
strated by many investigators.‘ No one knows how 
many people may have died or been seriously 
maimed as a result of the reliance, fostered by mis- 
leading advertising, which has been placed on these 
relatively ineffective substances, Extensive advertis- 
ing and the fact that \/ercurochrome and a number 


“Practical Measures in the Prevention and Treatment of 
l’uerperal Sepsis,” by B. P. Watson, in the Journal of th 
\merican Medical Ass'n, Dee. 8, 1934; Vol. 103, No. 23; 
pages 1745-1750. 

*Among them are A. W. Allen in the Archives of 
gery, Vol. 19, pages 512-517; W. F. von Octtingen, in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, July 9, 1932, 
pages 127-134; important points are summarized in Kallet 
and Schlink’s 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, especially page 103, 
11-114, and pages 190-192 


Sur- 
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of other well-known antiseptics do not burn when 
applied, probably accounts for their popularity. It 
should be noted here that the alcohol is responsible 
for the burning or stinging sensation in iodine and 
that, like iodine, an alcoholic solution of Mercure 
chrome gives a burning sensation on the skin or 
tissue. Quite likely this, which to the layman seems 
an important factor, is why the nearly 
water-solution is sold to the public instead of the 
acetone-alcohol-aqua solution. In spite of the 
scientists who work in this trade, a good sales point 
is far more important in the antiseptic business than 
mere bactericidal effect! In reality what little anti- 
septic value J/ercurochrome has for 
important in first aid treatment lasts but a short 
time, and decidedly not so long as the color. The 
unstable group of compounds such as hydrogen pet 
oxide, which depend on the release of free oxygen 
for their effectiveness, are also very short-lived in 
their effect. 

Under a discussion of View 
and Nonofficial Remedies (a volume containing a 
descriptive list of proprietary medicines which have 
been accepted by the American Medical Associa 
tion), it is stated that Mercurochrome is a moder 
ately active germicide less effective than tincture oi 
iodine. This is quite different from the advertise 
ment which appears in the American Medical Asso 
ciation’s H ygeia, in which Mercurochrome is recom 


useless 


the organisms 


Mercurochrome in 





SORE Lnroar 


SEE HOW QUICKLY LISTERINE RELIEVES IT 


Don't put up with the pain of ord Lasterine pets tweause ¢ * = garg scone reaches far 
mary sore chroat. It ms se unneccasar f ie . oh path beven! + ti pelee co the 
Ar ce fee ov - of om anuser wt ks millions of — powrerine aryna where sore throes: 
greeter) Lester a om e uch ar . a 


from the beetle.” You'll be delaghte 
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PLEASANT TO TASTE ... SAFE TO USE 


(advertisement from Good Housckecping—issue of March, 1935) 


“Flas little bactcriologic 
V/ ie al 


merit,” says the American 


Issocialion, 


Research 
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mended, with a quite misleading effect on the reader, 
and recommended, we think, most dangerously to his 
interest, for use as an effective antiseptic in first-aid 
care of all minor wounds, scratches, and abrasions. 
Hexylresorcinol Solution S. T. 37, like Mercuro- 
chrome a marvelous discovery of the Johns Hop- 
kins Laboratory, is highly touted and blatantly ad- 
vertised in many magazines, including Good House- 
keeping, which puts out so much ballyhoo about the 
rigorous censorship exerted on advertising by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute or its Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health. A test of this product by 
competent investigators under circumstances which 
approximate actual conditions showed that it, along 
with the watery solution of Mercurochrome, ranked 
among the inferior antiseptics. Yet if we are to 
believe Hearst’s Good Housekeeping advertising, 
we will use //exylresorcinol as a relief for sore 
throat (which might be the forerunner of a num- 
ber of dangerous diseases including diphtheria). Ap- 
parently we are expected to delay the proper di- 
agnosis and treatment of a sore throat in order first 
to find out whether or not He-xylresorcinol- will 
cure it—and, in this somewhat dangerous process, 
to enrich the mansions of the Commissar of Yel- 
low Journalism at San Simeon, California. 
Compound cresol solution, the non-proprietary 
equivalent of Lysol, is useful, in dilute solutions, 
for cleaning and deodorizing bathroom enamel ware, 
sick room utensils, etc. This solution, however, like 
Lysol, should not be used in the body. It is de- 
cidedly unsafe to use as a vaginal douche even in 
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the weakest solutions, however much Lysol is re 
commended for this use in Good Housekeeping and 
other women’s magazines. 

In summary, it may be noted that whether an in- 
fectious condition of mouth, or skin, or mucous 
membrane will develop into a dangerous condition 
or not, depends chiefly on the number and species of 
organisms present, their relative vigor and viru- 
lence, the resistance of the host as determined by 
his general health, and the presence or absence of 
immunizing substances or organisms in his body, 
and least of all on the antiseptic used. 

Iodine, 3.5 percent tincture, is probably the most 
effective all-around antiseptic for skin and wound 
disinfection. The use of iodine in excessive amounts, 
however, can cause serious burns. lodine should 
never be left around unstoppered for this will per- 
mit the alcohol to evaporate, and will result in a 
much stronger solution than would be safe for use 
on the body. The standard tincture is 7%. 

Merthiolate, a proprietary product of Eli Lilly 
and Company, also used for skin and wound disin- 
fection, showed up very well in experiments con- 
ducted by Allen, Moorehead, and [:dgerly, and re- 
ported in the American Journal of Surgery, Febru- 
ary, 1934, in an article on the relative efficiencies of 
34 commonly used antiseptics. \/erthiolate has also 
been accepted for inclusion in the American Medi- 
cal Association’s New and Nonofficial Remedies— 


1934. 
R. A. Wanb.inc and F. J. Scutink 


A Good Tactic 


If many subscribers adopt the tactic outlined in this 
letter from a CR subscriber, for this and other cases, 
they may forge a powerful weapon for themselves. 
Time 
135 East 42nd St. 

New York City 
Gentlemen: 

| have been a regular reader of Time for a num- 
ber of years, during which period I have acquired 
an enormous respect for a quality which I. thought 
that | discerned in your magazine. That quality. was 
independence. I have now begun to have some 
doubts about. the validity of that belief. As you may 
have guessed, I amr referring to your recent action 
in refusing to run an advertisement submitted to 
you by Consumers” Research. 

It really is unnecessary for me to go to any 
lengths in stating why this knowledge has thrown 
doubt upon my former conclusion. As intelligent 
citizens, as students of politics and economics, as 
keen observers of the American scene, your are 
doubtless aware of the unfortunate position of the 
consumer in a world of misbranding, high-pressure 
salesmanship, NRA‘ and the Blue Eagle, and adul- 
teration. As consumers yourselves, you must have 
come into violent contact with all of these forces— 
and unless you are true supermen, the odds are that 
the manufacturer came off first in the struggle. 

Consumers’ Research is an effort to combat this, 
an effort to lessen the odds against the consumer, 
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an effort to give the buying public at least a fighting 
chance. As such, it at least deserves the opportunity 
to present its message to the American people, who 
are the direct beneficiaries of this movement. You 
have done your best to prevent this. And the only 
possible excuse for that decision on your part is 
that you are scared of your advertisers, that you 
have sacrificed a portion of your independence to 
them. If you are willing to make this concession in 
your advertising columns, it will be only a short 
time before the same thing appears in your news 
columns, 

I am not going to take the short-sighted attitude 
of cancelling my subscription. I have noted that 
some of your correspondents have an inclination to 
do that. at the slightest provocation, and | always 
considered that their attitude was rather stupid. I 
still feel that Time has something to offer to me, 
and I shall continue to read it with that in view. 
But I am going to read it with much more dis- 
crimination than formerly. I am going to be very 
skeptical of your statements, and I am going to 
cancel my subscription when it appears to me that 
your subservience to the admen has crossed the line 
into the news sections. 

There is one other step which I intend to take. 
I intend, within the next week or so, to send a post- 
card to each of your advertisers—I shall work 
through several issues to be sure of complete cov- 
erage—stating that, so long as your present adver 


















S tising policy iS 
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continued, I shall refrain from 
patronizing your advertisers. That will probably put 
you squarely in the middle, since, if a sufficient 
number of letters to that effect are received by the 
advertisers, you will doubtless hear from them. And, 
since the voice of the advertiser seems to be the 
one you listen to, there may be a change in your 
policy. It will be a real shame if the change has to 
come that way, and | can assure you that a change 
induced in that manner will not in any way alter 
the questioning attitude which has arisen m my 
mind during the last few hours. But if the adver- 
tisers are to be looked to as the new rulers of this 
country, and of its reputedly “free” the 
average citizen, and | am one, might just as well 
accustom himself to that manner of rule, and at- 
tempt to discover in what manner he can make his 
voice heard in the “business government” which is 


press, 


arising. 
After all, you must realize that your first duty is 
to your reader, because without him you have no 


Recent Hearings on 


HIE BRAZEN contempt of the Roosevelt admin- 

I istration for the welfare of the consumer has 
again placed Senator Royal S. Copeland, employe 
of quack medicine manufacturers, in charge of 
food, drug, and cosmetic legislation. 

In 1933, Senator Copeland took over the Admin- 
istration’s “Tugwell Bill,” which, though a grossly 
inadequate measure, was yet a Gibraltar of con- 
sumer protection as compared with the present 
Food and Drugs Act. He proceeded to emasculate 
last year’s “Tugwell Lill” by a series of revisions 
dictated by his employers and their colleagues, ac- 
cording to numerous new’s items in the trade press. 
Not one little whisper of censure or protest came 
from the White House—and few even from Pro- 
fessor Tugwell, that white hope of the liberals! 
This bill, fortunately for consumers, was_ buried 
with other unfinished legislation in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress. 

The opening days of the present session of Con- 
gress brought forth a new Copeland food, drug, and 
cosmetic bill. It was, in due course, turned over to 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, of which Dr. 
Copeland is chairman, which in turn handed it to 
a sub-committee headed by Senator Dennett Champ 
Clark, another of the medicine men’s good friends. 

The new bill was intended to please everyone 
(meaning industry and the advertising interests ) 
and indeed it almost When Senator Clark 
conducted hearings on the bill, early in March; 
manufacturers, publishers, and advertisers in large 
numbers approved it. An honest bill, one which 
would effectively protect consumers, would destroy 
many of these interests, and should, in the namé 
of public safety. There could be no better measure 
of the bill’s lack of consumer protection than the 
eagerness of business interests to accept it. 

And there is no better justification of the Ad- 
ministration’s contempt for consumers than the sup- 
port given the new bill, at the hearings, by repre- 
a number of women’s organizations, 


does. 


sentatives of 
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attraction for the advertiser. And there may be 
many of your readers who feel as I do about this 
matter. For that reason I should like to have this 
question given full publicity in your columns, in 
order that you may determine how your readers 
feel. (That, of course, is a foolish suggestion, be- 
cause your present attitude makes it certain that 
this letter will not appear even in the comparative 
obscurity of the Letters Supplement; but it is a 
good idea just the same, and one which you might 
consider, It might be slightly less conspicuous if you 
sent your corps of finger-print experts around to a 
selected group of readers to question them on this 
matter. ) 

In conclusion, may I say that | hope to see your 
advertising columns opened to Consumers’ Research 
in the near future, and that I may continue to find 
in Time evidences of the same independence which 
I have always admired so greatly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A CR SUBSCRIBER 


the Copeland Bill 


including the American Home Economics Associa 
tion, the National League of Women Voters, the 
American Association of University Women, the 
Consumers’ League' (so-called), and others. These 
representatives, humbly accepting the few crumbs 
(they call it half a loaf) dropped into their laps, 
urged the speedy passage of the bill. Some ex 
pressed a mild desire for certain amendments, but, 
made it clear that, amendments or no amendments, 
they were for the bill. When the bill comes up for 
final action on the floor of Congress even the few 
crumbs will likely be withdrawn through redraft 
ing of the biil by business interests, but Senator 
Copeland still will be able to claim the backing of 
these great women’s “consumer” organizations. 
The representative of Consumers’ Research at 
the hearings, exposing the bill as a fraud which 


*This organization has at various times presumed to 
speak for consumers, as in NRA (e.g., Consumers’ Ad 
visory Board membership) and food and drug matters, and 
even at the White House Tea Party, already discussed in 


these columns. But the following exchange of letters with 
the National Consumers’ League gives all needed evidence 
of the fictitious and misleading character of such repre 
sentation 
National Consumers’ Leaguc 
New York City 
Mesdames : 

We are very much interested in seeing your name listed 


in a recent release by the Consumers’ Counsel as an o1 
ganization making a special study of consumers’ problems 
We should like much to have further information 
about the problems you are studying and will greatly ap 
preciate any literature that you may be able to send us on 


the subject 


very 


Dear Mr 
We have not made any special study of consumers’ prob 
lems because our interest is in the worker rather than th: 
consumer. I am sending you printed matter about our 
activities. 
Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Fairy Sims MARCONNIER 


Not Confidertial—Consumers’ Research 








12 i Consumers’ 
would leave gross hazards to the consumer’s health 
and life untouched, was threatened with ejection 
from the room and not permitted to complete his 
testimony at the first day of the hearings.* 

There is a danger that many people who are suff- 
ciently intelligent and well informed to be able to 
protect themselves against worthless and injurious 
drugs and cosmetics will feel that they have no 
personal stake in the fate of this legislation. But, 
as a matter of fact, there is probably no one in the 
se States whose welfare would not be affected 
by the failure of Congress to enact effective con- 
trols, or conversely by the passage of such a hope- 
less measure as the present Copeland Dill. 

A very large part of the population is being 
cumulatively poisoned by lead and arsenic insecti- 
cide residues and contaminants in their foodstuffs. 
No person who does not live practically entirely 
from his own dairy, garden, and orchard can be 
sure that these cumulative poisons will not, perhaps 
after a lapse of ten or twenty years, give him can- 
cer, or serious nervous or skin ailments likely to 
eventuate in cancer or general breakdown of health. 
The Copeland Bill leaves food and drug control 
in the Department of Agriculture where these poi- 
sonous residues are not only countenanced but 
recommended to fruit and vegetable growers, for 
insect control, and where there is no disposition 
to demand from Congress the five or ten million 
dollars per year needed to do away with this ter- 
rible and ever-growing hazard to consumers’ health. 

The Copeland Bill would not eliminate the wide- 

spread chemical treatment of foodstuffs with po- 
“tentially dangerous colors, flavors, bleaches, and 
preservatives. It is impossible to rule out the like- 
lihood that these chemicals are doing, in the ag- 
gregate, grave injury to the whole population, ex- 
pressing itself particularly in lowered resistance to 
disease and increased costs of medical care and 
hospitalization. Against such known and potential 
dangers no one can guard himself. 

very Consumers’ Research subscriber should 
wire or write the President, and urge organizations 
with which he is connected to wire or write, de- 
manding that the Administration disavow the Cope- 
land Bill and either (a) order sweeping investiga- 
tion of the food, drug, and cosmetics industries by 
experts, and not by political henchmen or highly- 
paid patent-medicine touts, as a basis for future 
legislation, or (b) give the Consumers’ Research 
bill® full and open Administration backing. 

ARTHUR KALLET 


“The hearings were finally extended another day and 
a half at the end of the following week. It is rumored 
that it was the patent medicine men who demanded (and 
won) further time to present objections to the bill. At 
the end of the hearing another representative of CR was 
permitted to be heard, and at the last Mr. Kallet was 
finally allowed to finish his testimony. Perhaps the tele- 
gram to the President which is reproduced on page 15, 
had some effect on the Committee—Editors’ Note. 


*Copies of this bill will be sent free on request to any 
one interested. 
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New York’s Highest Court Sus- 
tains the Authors of Your 


Money’s Worth 


HE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS recently 

handed down a unanimous decision upholding 
the authors of Your Money's Worth in a libel suit 
based on a statement pone det in that book. (Mack, 
Miller Candle Co., v. Macmillan, 226 N.Y. 91.) The 
facts and the issues presented by the case were set 
forth in some detail in the October, 1934, issue of 
Consumers’ Research’s General Bulletin.’ At the 
time of that write-up, the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court had held that the com- 
ments of F. J. Schlink and Stuart Chase were not 
libelous. Unsatisfied by that decision, the candle 
company took the case up to the Court of Appeals 
—New York’s highest court. By a unanimous de- 
cision, concurred in by Judges Pound, Crane, Leh- 
man, O’Brien, Hubbs, Crouch, and Loughran, the 
Court of Appeals affirmed the decision of the Appel- 
late Division. No further appeals are available to 
the candle company. The therefore, finally 
terminated. 

Although the Court of Appeals rendered no opin- 
ion, the decision is an important victory for the 
consumer and for Consumers’ \n able 
and high Court has held that the vigorous spokes- 
men of the consumer may speak the truth as under- 
stood by and understandable to ordinary consumers. 
The Court of Appeals apparently felt—as expressed 
in its opinion in another case—that authors, writ- 
ing for laymen, should not be required to draw “fine 
and shaded distinctions” or press “words . . . out 
of their ordinary usage” in the manner which forms 
the highly specialized basis of the work of la 
and the courts. It was doubtless clear to the Court 
of Appeals that the labeling and advertising of the 
Mack, Miller Company’s “altar beeswax” candles 
had the tendency to deceive purchasers; and it was 
no doubt equally obvious to the Court that what 
the authors of )’our Money's Worth said about the 
company’s “altar beeswax” candles was true in a 
legal as well as in a practical sense. In the light of 
this favorable Court of Appeals decision, produc 
ers who think will now probably think twice before 
they consider suing Consumers’ Research for libel 
because of its reports about their products to ulti- 
mate consumers. Oscar Cox 


Case 15, 


Research, 


wyers 


Program for Consumers 
Available 
g CONNECTION with a recent talk at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Mr. Schlink prepared a list of projects 
for use by local consumers’ organizations and less 
formal groups. This program gathers up a number 
of suggestions that have been scattered throughout 
or implicit in various CR bulletins and reprints. It 
is available without charge other than a 1'%-cent 
stamp on a large envelope, for mailing 7 mimeo- 
graphed sheets (third class), or 6 cents postage 
mailed first class. 


‘Not confidential, 25c the copy. 
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See No Evil ~ Hear No Evil~ Speak No Evil 








wost of us, at one time or other, have 
. seen those little statuettes of the three 
monkeys: one with his hands over his eyes, 
inother with his hands over his ears, and the 
third with his hands over his mouth, With 

littl stretching these three little monkeys 
aptly symbolize the predicament the consume 
is in as far as Consumers’ Research’s efforts 
to break the news of its service to the world 


ire concerti d 


The First Littlke Monkey 


The first litthe monkey, the one with his 
hands over his eyes, is labeled “See No Evil.” 
Let him stand for that great mass of people 
who rarely see anything unless it is in the 
daily papers, the popular magazines, or on the 
billboards or the screen. This little monkey 
rarely, if ever, sees anything about the evils 
of present-day advertising its fr idulence or 
its downright lying and general irresponsibil 
ity. And if the chocolate bar he is eating 
happens to contain a menacing excess of lead 
(a dangerous, slow poison), or if the car he 
is driving has been constructed so as to fall 
ipart at a predetermined number of miles. 
that, too, he will never find out. even in the 
editorial columns. 


The Second Little Monkey 


The second little monkey, the one with his 
hands over his ears. is labeled “Hear No 
Evil.” Let him stand for that great mass of 
people who rarely hear anything unless it is 
sandwiched in between Ben Bernie and the 
Fire Chief on the radio or unless Aimee Sem 
ple McPherson puts on a revival in town. Is 
there even a hint of the fact, in all of this 
babel of tongues, that he, as a consumer 
might just possibly be taking a beating from 
Big Business? Hardly. This little monkey hear- 


even less than the first one sees 


The Third Little Monkey 


The third litth monkey. the one with his 
hands over his mouth, is labeled “Speak No 
Evil.” Just for variation let him stand for the 
radio, the screen, and all those papers, maga 
zines, billboards, etc.. mentioned above. Does 
this litthke monkey speak any evil? Well, it 
all depends on what you mean by evil. If you 
mean it is wrong to cheat the consumer at 
every turn, to put plaster of Paris in his 
bread, or tell him that drinkin 
will make him slender when it won't, then the 
little conmunic itions” monkey doesn't igres 
with you But if vou mean that all those 
erfectly all right and the real evil 
comes in when you try to say anything against 
them. then he will gladly agree with you and 
will utter not one syllable of protest. 

You can see that with this sort of set up 
Consumers’ Research is on the spot. Practically 
the only means of access to the first two little 
monkeys (the mass of consumers, who in this 
day of merchandising and advertising at their 
ripest and rottenest stage, are he Ipless without 
disinterested technical services) is through the 
third litthe monkey—the press, the radio, the 
movies All these means of access are closed 
to us. Plainly speaking, the advertising (to say 


grape juice 


things ie tT 


Consumers’ Research 
and the three little monkevs 





nothing of the editorial or news) columns of these media are in a vers 
practical sense not open to us. Such experience as we have had in 
vetting our work made known through these media shows clearly their 
subservience to other interests (see our controversy with Time and 
Vews-W eek in the January Bulletin). But even if they were available 
we feel that it is better to use our subscribers’ money in perfecting and 
enlarging their service rather than to risk it in any program of adver 
tising, which in order to be at all effective would have to be extremely 
costly, . 

There is, however, one other means of access to people—our friends 
An analysis of our subscription list shows that our main source of growth 
has been through our friends telling their friends about us. If you 
believe, as we do, that Consumers’ Research is honestly and actively 
fighting for your interests as a consumer and is supplying its subsecriber~ 
with valuable, expert, disinterested, and accurate information on thou 
sands of products, goods, and services of the highest importance to con 
sumers in several scores of fields, then we ask you to fill in the blanks 
below with the names and addresses of friends or people who you think 
might be interested in our service. We will send them a prospectu- 
describing our service. but beyond that we will not press them to 
<ubscribe. 








Achelr 


Mav we <av that we are sending our prospeetu t vour suggestion 


“Signatur 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH Washington, N. J. 














Will We Have Fascism In This Country? 








Here, for the first time, is a book 

>. —-— . : - 

aig aaa that gives a concrete basis for the 
eviewed by 


General Johnson answer to this question 














E have had any number of theoretical and definitive discussions » : 


lhe appearance of Partners in Plunder of fascism. But fascism is more than a philosophy in vacuo and 
has called forth a conspiracy of silence on more than a rigid political form. It is a concrete and menacing phe- 
the part of the book reviewers of the nomenon growing day by day, and its stage trappings need not always 
metropolitan press. Here, however, are two consist of such things as black shirts and khaki shirts, open anti- 
opinions taken from diametrically opposed Semitism, storm troops or Indian salutes. When fascism does come to 
— America (if indeed it is not here already) it is far more likely to 
employ the spurious and abortive humanitarianism of Mr. Roosevelt 

e than to ape the barbarisms of Hitler. And its outer manifestations are 


more apt to be discernible in the intensification of certain Big Busines 

practices now prevalent, and the tightening of Big Business controls 

‘Now Consumers’ Research is an excel over the radio, the schools. the press. the screen, and the pulpit. than 
lent thing. It sends you scientific analyses in anv revival of Ku-Klux-Klanism. 


if the actual merits of standard advertised : ; ; 
For the first time we have a book that deals with these actual. every- 


day manifestations of fascism in the United States in a concrete and 
specific manner anyone can understand. Partners in Plunder, by J. B. 
Matthews and R. E. Shallcross. is the latest in the series of books the 
contents of which are derived in large part from the files of Consumers 
Research. With a wealth of documentation. it describes the debasement 
of our business system— its fraudulence in advertising and merchandis- 


brands of consumer's goods, and is the best 
buyer's guide and debunker of ballyhoo in 
this country. Almost anybody would ap 
prove what this service and this book 
[Partners in Plunder| say about high 
pressure selling and hokum advertising.” 


General Johnson in ; , ; ” : ; : 
ing, its systematic and organized adulteration, poisoning. and cheapen- 


The Saturday Review of Literature = ; . . . : . : 
ing of products, its sabotage of needed inventions. its acceleration of 2 4 
obsolescence for the sake of quicker sales, and all the rest of its endless 

chicanery and deception. From there the book goes on to discuss 

actually and unanswerably to indict—Big Business’s partner in plunder. 


the Business State. 





“Partners in Plunder points unfailingly If you are interested in fascism and 

it the need for a social organization based want to know just how near this country 
upon use... . It is a priceless tract for is to fascism, and why. and through 
these times. The consumer who may have whose activities. you will want to read 

i paper or silver dollar left will read it this hook. Partners in Plunder is avail- PARTNERS 
with dismay, wondering how he will ever able to subscribers to ¢ R in a special PLUNDER 
eseape the ubiquitous, plundering part edition for only $1.15 (which includes 
ners.” Matthew Josephson in mailing charges). Use the order blank 

the Vew Masses helow. A 





CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 





Consumers’ Research, Ine. 
Washington, N. J. 











Gentlemen 


Enclosed please tind $1.15 in check o1 money order for which send me, fully prepaid, one copy of the special CR 
edition of Partners in Plunder, by J. B. Matthe Ws and R. E. Shallcross. I im a subscriber to Consumers’ Research 


combined service or General Bulletin (Please cross out the one which does not ipply.) 





City . ari hicick ae ee ae State Tertrt ey 














lf Drug Counter Signs Told the Truth .. 





signs may not tell the truth about cosmetics but 


what would they say RUG counter 


Skin Deep, a book based on researches made available by Con 


about— sumers’ Research and now a best-seller throughout the country. does. 
The truth is that many widely advertised and widely used face 
Lond M4 4 . . . . . 
@ the $5 package. the ingredients of creams, skin lotions, tissue builders, powders, hair dyes, depilatories, 
which cost less than 5e. deodorants, lipsticks, reducing drugs, and a long list of other prepa 


rations are either entirely worthless, priced out of all proportion to 
@ the jar of cold cream that con- 


tained rat poison, 


their real worth, or are actually dangerous, resulting in many cases in 


serious disfigurement of the skin and hair, loss of eyesight, and even 


@ the eyelash dye which blinded one death. 

user, Federal laws will not protect you. The most respectable women’s 
magazines “approve” a number of such products. Advertisers as a part 

@ the depilatory which contains of their business operations deliberately mislead you. If you want to 

strontium sulphide. a substance used know the inside story of cosmetics. read Skin Deep. 


commercially to dehair the hides of 





animals in tanneries. 


@ the reducing drug which is so dan Shh IN DEEP 33 offered in conjunction a = oil 
scription to Consumers’ Research for 


gerous that a doctor who attempted 


Ss callilialtaees i tes Wile ine, Neale By M. C. PHILLIPS the special price of $4.00. The subserip 


tion will bring you. in addition to a 

cooked to death. : . - 
copy of Skin Deep, the 162-page Handbook of Buying. which lists 
specific recommendations and non-recommendations of thousands of 





@ certain cosmetics which contain products in several dozen fields, plus 

salts of mercury, a poison which may : the regular Bulletins for a year. If 

he highly injurious, since it tends to * Ann ual : you are already a subscriber to CR 

damage the kidneys. ulcerate the Handbook of B ° Skin Deep is available for $1.00 

mouth and gums, and cause necrosis CONSUMERS: ana Please use the 

of the liver and even death. - =—=- order blank 
1934 helow 










@ the sunburn lotion which in most 
cases will not prevent sunburn. ° 


@ the well-known dry shampoo 

‘really a “dry cleaner”) which ex- . 
ploded and burned the face. arms. 

and neck of one of its users. 


? P PP PP PP PP |= 





CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, Inc, 
Washington, N. J. 


Check I enclose $4 (Canada and foreign $4.50) for the 
One Combined Service and a copy of SKIN DEEP. 
Send me one (1) copy of SKIN DEEP (Special CR 
Subscribers’ Edition) by M. C. Phillips. I enclose $1.00 


I request that I be furnished, during the time for which I continue my subscription, with the periodical lists of recom 
mendations and discussions giving the opinions of Consumers’ Research experts, and such other information as Con 
sumers’ Research may make available, regarding the commodities and services which have been investigated, or which 
may, in future, be considered. I agree to keep this information or any additional CR material that 1 may order, cont 
dential except where the material is otherwise designated. | agree to regard all such information as the exclusive property 
of Consumers’ Research. 


SE kk ccceccdusees i: eeeeeE earns rth ccepeeebedeaeedeaeessondssaneesas 
(Please write plainly, in longhand) 


Pi: DR. cc disuceeséedeunnnnees (ie ae cid dnet edna eknnédddbee Oden deeded eee 


ee ns CNR EE, aehedhantbamees alee eeeebidee snake ws ahecuned 


Each subscriber must state the organization with which he is connected 











* Subscription to CR Combined Service alone is $3, Canada and foreign, $3.50 








“shout, search, halloo, promise, concede, coax, 


be funny, coo, thump, 


These are the words a New York advertising 
agency uses to explain to its clients how it brings 
in business. They are taken from the opening 
sentence of “The American Consumer Rebels,” 


an article by W. T. Baxter in the Vew Statesman 


seek, knock, punch...” 


his 


article is a description and an appraisal of Con- 


and Nation (London), February 2, 1935. 


sumers’ Research from a British viewpoint. It 
is our latest free reprint and is available without 


charge other than a 3-cent stamp for mailing. 





Have You Missed.... 


“The Bankers’ Code and Service Charges on Checking Accounts” 


in the October Bulletin; the report on Electric Washing Machines 


in the November Bulletin; 


the December Bulletin; “Time and 


Print CR’s Advertising” 


“Politics Lets the Consumer Help” in 


Vews-W eek Can't Afford to 


in the January Bulletin; the tests of 


shoes in the February Bulletin; “An Engineer's Impressions of 


1935 Automobile Features” 


in the March Bulletin? 


For the benefit of recent subscribers who may have missed some of the 


material issued since last October and not included in the 1934 Handbook 


we are listing below the contents of our October to March Bulletins, which 


are available at the prices quoted. Confidential material is, of course, lim- 


ited to subscribers to the combined service. 


not confidential) 

Oct., 1934, Voi. 4, No. 1. No “New Deal” on food, drugs, and 
cosmetics; Rubber hot water bottles; Are you getting good 
milk; Bankers’ code and service charges on checking accounts: 


Ferrocyanide in wine and grape juice 20 pp. 25« 


confidential—available only t 


subscribers ft tite « toincad sey 


Nov., 1934. Shoe polishes and dressings, and shoe dyes; Good 


Housekeeping magazine helps the canners against consumers 
Notes on firearms and ammunition: New test of electric wash 


ing machines: Storage batteries: Heating pads 24 pp. 20c 


(confidential—available only subscribers to the combined ser 


Dec., 1934. Christmas tree lights; Window shades; Curtains 
and draperies; Electric ranges: Care of automobile storage 


batteries; Politics lets the consumer help; Leather coats and 


raincoats 16 pp. 206¢ 


Jan.. 1935. Vol. 4. No. 2. Have you dentifrice 
inyone: What goes into 
pork sausage besides pork: Food mixers: Winter lubricating 
napkins Time and News-Week cawt 


delusions 
Flavor ol foods cun ln judged by 


oils tested: Sanitary 


ifford to print CR’s advertising 4 pp. 256 
ntdcas abl t bscriber 

Feb., 1935. Canners versus consumers: The cold-cure racket 

Radio tubes: Report on CR test of shoes: The government 


An intelli 


4 pp. 20 


favors price fixers: Parasitical gadgets for radios; 


gent canner looks it “Descriptive I tbheling “ 


nfide nt 


Mar.. 1935. Poison in Easter egg dyes: Safety razors and 


blades ; 


impressions of 1935 automobile features 


A test of kerosene and ice refrigerators; An engineer 
\ critical estimate ol 


['wenty-six makes of <heets 


4 rm. he 


encyclopedias, dictionaries, ete 


tested 
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Hold Your Man with Hand Lotions 
Analyses of Eight Well-Known Brands 


F ONE Is to believe the advertisements currently 
i appearing in women’s magazines, one of wo- 
man’s chief worries is how to keep from losing 
her man. If the ads present the picture correctly, 
many a woman must be sitting up nights wondering 
whether he went away because it was “B. O.” due 
to failure to use Lifebuoy soap; “annoying little 
blemishes” which could have been corrected by the 
use of Resinol ointment and soap; “faulty make- 
up” due to her failure to use Luror moisture-proof 
face powder; “poor cooking” due to her failure to 
use Brer Rabbit molasses in her gingerbread; 
“crepey throat” which could have been overcome 
by Frances Denney's Herbal Throat and Neck 
Blend; “cosmetic skin” because she failed to use 
Lux toilet soap; or “rough, chapped hands” be- 
cause she failed to use Jergens lotion. Hokum, dear 
ladies, mere hokum, as you probably would your- 
self conclude if you were to sit down and make a 
list of all the diiferent sorts and brands of things 
the ads would have you buy to hold your man. 
Just in case, however, you may have a lingering 
suspicion that there is some magic in hand lotions, 
which currently have come in for some very heavy 
advertising in this respect, let’s look into the sub- 
ject a bit. 

Essentially, the hand lotions on the market fall 
into two classifications. As pointed out in Skin 
Deep, they are usually variations of the glycerine- 
rosewater-trazacanth formula or the milky lotion 
of glycerine-soap-alcohol-water, plus a mucilage 
like tragacanth. If you have rough, chapped hands 
the essential thing that they need is an oil or fat. 
Warm olive oil rubbed in at night before going 
to bed, or an emollient (often a fatty substance) 
such as toilet lanolin will be more efficacious in re- 
storing the hands to their natural condition than any 
of these other, w idely-ady ertised lotions. 

Take, for example, the /ergens lotion advertise- 
ment which appeared in the February, 1935, Wo- 
man's Home Companion. “Jergens Lotion has been 
especially made to restore this moisture to the 
hands. It’s simply marvelous the way Jergens does 
this. Of course, you know about its famous ingredi- 
ents—a truly remarkable whitener, a skin softener 
specialists themselves prescribe to treat painfully 
chapped hands, soothe cracked and roughened skin.” 
Now very likely the ingredient in Jergens lotion 
which is supposed to perform this cosmetic miracle 
is glycerine, a common ingredient of all such lotions. 
Glycerine gives the feel of moisture to dry hands 
because it is hygroscopic, that is, it attracts mois- 
ture. Glycerine, however, has one disadvantage in 
that it absorbs moisture not only from the air but 
from the skin of the hands as well. The glycerine— 
a commonly used ingredient which can not truth- 
iully be referred to as famous—also acts as a bleach. 

Or take the advertisement for Hinds Honey and 





* Special edition available to CR subscribers at $1. 
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Restoring oil or fat 
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Not Confidential—Consumers’ Research 
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Almond Cream in McCall's for 
February, 1935, which claims that 
the “rich soothing oils in Hinds 
actually soak the skin [sic]|—they 
lubricate deeply!” When Hinds 
was analyzed for CR by a well- 
known firm of consulting chem- 
ists, they found no significant 
quantity of any ingredient which 
might truthfully be called a “rich 
Sé othing oil.” 

+ Just what are the disadvantages 
of these hand lotions and what 
function may they be counted on 
to perform? From a careful sur- 
vey of the literature on cosmetics 
it appears that the only ingredi- 
ent which is likely to cause any 
difficulty is glycerine. The findings 
on this point are somewhat con- 
tradictory. The authority from the 
trade point of view is Poucher, 
who suggests that glycerine when 
used should not be present in ex- 
cess of ten percent. An eminent 
toxicologist in this country, how- 
ever, believes that glycerine up to 
thirty percent may have no harm- 
ful effect. Dr. Pusey in his well- 
known work on Care of the Skin 
and Hair says, however, “lotions 
of this sort [glycerine-traga- 
canth] are not quite as effective 
as fatty applications in softening 
the skin.” The Handbook of 
Therapy published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association suggests 
that glycerine lotions are not the 
best type of lotion to be used, 
since glycerine tends to make drier 
a skin already too dry. Dr. S. Dana 
Hubbard, dermatologist, in his 


Scalp, goes farther and states that 

glycerine “is irritating in certain instances, and 
some skins cannot tolerate it under any circum- 
stances.” An article? in the chief trade journal of 
the cosmetic industry suggests that a large number 
of women have an idiosyncrasy to glycerine which 
manifests itself in the form of red blotches under 
the skin. Since the writer, however, was discussing 
vanishing creams, it may be that this difficulty is 
confined largely to preparations used on the face, 
where the skin is more sensitive. 

To summarize the findings on the subject, it 
would appear that while there are no great dangers 
inherent in the use of these glycerine-tragacanth 
hand lotions, fatty emollients such as toilet lano 
lin or olive oil or a mixture of the two will be more 
efficacious. 

Because of the extravagant claims made in their 
advertising, CR had a number of the well-known 
hand lotions analyzed. Since the function for which 
they are designed, viz., that of relieving chapped 


“Vanishing Cream,” by J. H. Hall, in the Drug and 


Cosmetic Industry, December, 1933 
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Even in € happing U ecalher keep HA. VDS 
smoclh ———— 


Martlll ng 





» HINDS 


Honey and Amend 


CREAM 


from lVoman’s Home Companion—issue of March, 1935) 


same issue of this magazine suggest that toilet soap, 
and dated coffee will help you to hold him. 


hands, is more successfully performed by other 
means, none is rated higher than B. For temporary 
relief of excessive dryness and when it is not con- 
venient to apply a fatty emollient, they are be 
lieved to be of some value. The products are listed 
in order of increasing glycerine content. Hood 
bury’s Almond-Rose Cream contained the least. 


A. Recommended 
Toilet lanolin, or olive oil, 


B. Intermediate 

IVoodbury's Almond-Rose Cream (John H. Woodbury, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio) \pproximate composition 
of sample tested is judged to be alcohol, glycerine, 
karaya gum, sodium stearate soap, ammonium 
stearate soap, free stearic acid, water plus trace of 
perfume. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream (A. S. Hinds Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J.) Approximate composition of 
sample tested is judged to be alcohol, glycerine, gum 
arabic, potassium stearate soap, free stearic acid, 
water plus trace of perfume. 

Hess Witch Hazel Cream (E. E. Hess Co., Brook, 
Ind.) Approximate composition of sample tested is 
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judged to be alcohol, glycerine, gum arabic, ammonia 
and potassium soap, borax, water plus trace of per- 
fume. 

Frostilla Lotion (Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y.) Ap- 
proximate composition of sample tested is judged to 
be alcohol, glycerine, karaya gum, ammonium soap, 
boric acid, water plus trace of perfume. 

Jergens Lotion (Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio) Approximate composition of sample tested 
judged to be alcohol, glycerine, karaya gum, sodium 
stearate soap, free stearic acid, water plus trace of 
perfume. 

llasol (Riker Laboratories, Inc., distributor, New York 
City) Approximate composition of sample tested is 
judged to be alcohol, glycerine, karaya gum, potas- 
sium soap (potassium soap is a common constituent 

of shaving soap) ; ammonium soap, water plus trace 

of perfume. 

‘hamberlain’s Lotion (Chamberlain Laboratories, Des 
Moines, lowa) Approximate composition of sample 
tested is judged to be alcohol, glycerine, oleic acid 
(fatty acid), water plus minor amount of perfume 

and coloring. 

C. Not Recommended 

‘ampana’s Italian Balm (Campana Corp., Batavia, Ill.) 
\pproximate composition of sample tested is judged 
to be alcohol, glycerine, gum tragacanth, water plus 

trace of perfume. This preparation on the Company's 

own admission contained a small amount of carbolic 
acid which is considered to be undesirable in any 

amount in any cosmetic. (Sce Skin Deep, pages 65- 

66, 67, for discussion of the dangers of carbolic acid 

in cosmetics.) Carries the Hearst Good Housekecping 

seal of approval. M.cC 


Does the Administration Believe 
in Democracy ? 
(Copy of a Night Letter) 


The President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

White House 

Washington, D. C. March 5, 1935 


lt is sound American tradition and essential to 
good law for Congressional hearings to permit those 
representing the unorganized public interest to pre- 
sent fully and freely their evidence and viewpoint 
touching pending legislation. Arthur Kallet, repre- 
senting Consumers’ Research and fifty thousand 
ultimate consumers, was cut off by Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark at food and drug bill hearing last 
Saturday and not allowed to finish his essential and 
completely relevant testimony. This is in line with 
the acts and attitude of Senator Copeland’s and 
Senator Stephens’ committees conducting similar 
hearings a year ago and we will be glad to furnish 
all evidence of previous suppression of consumers’ 
viewpoint and facts vitally bearing upon enactment 
of protective legislation. Kallet was also refused, 
on the ground of supposed irrelevancy, the right 
to place information of the highest importance to 
consumers on lead and arsenic spray residues on 
fruit and vegetables in the record of the hearings 
last Saturday, although when that subject was a 
matter of interest to producers at the hearings last 
year representative of fruit growers was given all 
time desired to speak against better control, On 
three occasions now the Senate Committee has had 


~ 


~ 


PHILLIPS 
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ample time to hear the representatives of business, 
including lobbies of vendors of palpably fraudulent 
patent medicines. Belief is becoming current in 
many quarters that your Administration is moving 
rapidly toward a policy of suppression of evidence 
and opinion when dealing with matters that vitally 
affect the health, purchasing power, and even lives 
of unorganized millions of consumers. Large fol 
lowing of, dems: Senator Long and 
Father Coughlin all too cle: irly indicates the com- 
mon citizen’s growing distrust of his ability to reg- 
ister his protest through regular channels of politi- 
The dictatorial suppression of the 
rights of the weaker parties to be heard on matters 
of legislation is a dangerous encroachment upon 
legal-democratic institutions. We bespeak the right 
to have Arthur Kallet permitted to complete his 
testimony which was arbitrarily cut off by Senator 
Clark at last Saturday’s hearing and ask that at 


zogues like 


cal expression. 


least one more representative of Consumers’ Re 
search, J. B. Matthews, be allowed time to present 
further vital and relevant evidence. Long roste: 


of business representatives and advertising and pub 
lishing interests are given uninterrupted hearing. 
\dvertising journal asserts Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of NRA headed by Hearst writer 
politician | is reported to be a party to this tactic 
We call to your attention that Administration’s 
recognized dominance over Congressional policies 
forces it to accept full responsibility for manner 
of conduct of these hearings under Administration 
Senate leaders and the policy of suppression and 
followed in these food 


[now 


exclusion so consistently 

and drug bill hearings will be unhesitatingly ap 

praised by informed persons as deliberate Adminis 

tration policy. We ask that you call upon Senate 

leaders to allow adequate uncensored and unques 

tioned representation at next Friday’s committee 

hearing by Kallet and Matthews for this organiza 

tion which alone offers to speak and does speak 

for educational, scientific, and technological leader- 
ship among consumers 

F. J. ScHLINK 
President and Technical Director 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
A Consumers’ Shelf 

RECENT ISSUE of the Consumers’ Guide pub 

A lished by the Consumers’ Counsel of the Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, 

D.C., carried an interesting suggestion. It advised 

those interested in disseminating information about 

problems to get their local librarian to 


On this shelf should ap 
and books of special in 


consumers’ 
set up a consumers’ shelf. 
pear articles, pamphlets 
terest or reference value to consumers. 

We think a valuable contribution to consumers’ 
education might be made by including in this shel! 
some of the trade journals in which business men 
openly discuss their anti-consumer tactics ; such, for 
example, as Business Week, Bakers W eekly, Food 
Industries, Drug Trade News, Food Field Reporter, 
and Canning Trade. To see how the business men 
talk frankly among about 
means of gvpping the consumer to increase theit 
own profits is an enlightening method of education. 


themselves wavs and 
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Notes From Subscribers 
What CR Subscribers Are Writing to Us and Others 


The AAA “Purge” 


The following letter was sent by a CR subscriber to 
Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
trator, protesting the recent AAA “purge” Of those offi- 
cials who had made themselves a nuisance by insisting 


that the consumer should have some rights. 


Dear Mr. Davis: 

\s chairman of the —— County Consumers’ Coun- 
cil, I wish to register the strongest protest against 
your recent dismissal of Jerome Frank and your demo- 
tion of red Howe. 

For about two years, now, I have been very much 
interested in the government’s avowed interest in the 
consumer and it seems to me that with this so-called 
“purge” you people have at last dropped even the pre- 
tense of interest in the consumer. | have carefully 
gathered the opinion of my friends throughout the 
country and they all agree with me in saying that with 
the demotion of Dr. Howe, the last hope of consumers 
for honest protection at the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment disappeared. 

I assume that you are astute enough to know that 
even though we do live in the backwoods, we have 
been watching carefully your position and record as 
\AA Administrator. As a result, we have a very clear 
memory of your stand at the time of the creation of 
the original tobacco marketing agreement, on the at- 
tempted marketing agreement for the meat packers, 
and on the ruckus of the past six months with the can- 
ners, particularly the asparagus canners of California. 

The situation standing as it apparently does, is there 
any good reason why you should not resign your posi- 
tion to a more straightforward person who would make 
an honest effort to protect a//l of the interests he was 
appointed to defend? If the newspapers have quoted 
you accurately as saying that “competition” would in 
the future protect the consumer against price raids at 
the hands of distributors, you obviously lack basic in- 
formation concerning the economic history of business 
enterprise in this country during the past 50 years, or, 
you are making a most outrageous farce of your office. 

For heaven's sake, if you have cast your lot with the 
canners and distributors, why not be honest enough to 
drop the pretense and come out in the open with your 
attitude. You are not fooling so many people as you 
think you are and, strange as it seems, days of reckon- 
ne have on occasion come to even such big shots as 
\AA Administrators. 

Very truly yours, 
[.\ Supscriper] 


The Middle Class and Fascism 
| young professional man sending in an order for 
Partners in Plunder says: 


Dear CR: 

; I think it is wholly admirable that CR is so 
squarely and unhesitatingly facing the implications of 
its own work as well as of our society itself in a wider 
sense, lor certainly if we are to do anything about the 
tendency of the capitalist state to flow—so far as the 
ordinary newspaper reader goes—imperceptibly into 
fascism, it will have to be done by making aware of 
the danger all the groups adversely affected by the 


capitalist and fascist state. And most vitally important 
of those groups, if any of the opponents of fascism 
know what they are talking about—and it scems to me 
that some of them, if not the official communist party, 
do know very well—is the lower middle class and the 
small professional people like myself. If such be the 
case, then Partners in Plunder is precisely the way 
to appeal to these people without stirring such of their 
blind and irrational prejudices as will inhibit their un- 
derstanding what it would be to their own profit to 
understand. . . . For Partners in Plunder, I take it 
from your description, documents what anyone who has 
not been inhibited from reading the historical discus- 
sions of the matter knows, that fascism is a more 
logical, fuller development, with the assistance of vio- 
lence, of just the kind of things in our social structure 
that CR has been helping us to combat so valiantly 
thus far. 

CR is one of the rare oases in the wasteland of cur- 
rent literature and the masses of waste paper so care- 
fully published each week by Time and its fellows 

Yours truly, 
[A Supscriser] 


An Effective Procedure 


More and more subscribers are picking up ingenious 
ways of protecting themselves against unwarranicd, un 
wanted, high-pressure advertising. Here is one method 
of dealing with the numerous circulars which flood the 
mail of everyone unforlunate enough'to get on a com- 
mercial mailing list. 


Dear CR: 

For years I contented myself with ignoring all cir- 
cular letters. ... But they continued to come. nd now 
they don’t come any more—at least not from the same 
cheapjacks as before, Because, though I would pres 
ently throw all advertising matter unopened into the 
wastepaper-basket, I finally got sick of picking through 
my mail to weed out the rubbish. Instead, I would open 
it, write across the circular or letter, preferably with 
red crayon or red ink: Please take my name off your 
sucker-list!—and post it straight back to the sender. 
As I say, the procedure seems useful. 

[PRoFessor 1N A STATE University] 


More on the Photograph Racket 
Dear CR: 

... | was interested in the picture racket as given in 
your December Bulletin, I should like to tell you of an 
experience I had. 

The morning after the name of my daughter had 
appeared in the newspaper in connection with an ath- 
letic event, a telephone message came that one of the 
important papers in Boston wanted a picture of the 
child and her mother. With reluctance we allowed the 
photographers to come into the house. It turned out 
that the newspaper had had nothing to do with it. The 
photographers were an important firm with branches i 
all the large cities. They admitted frankly to me that 
the newspaper story was merely a subterfuge in order 
to gain entrance to the house and also admitted it was 
a “racket.” 

Very truly yours, 
[\ Surscriner] 
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Shopping for a Funeral 


© SHOPPER is as much in need of protection 
N and honest advice as is the one who is shop- 
ping for care of the dead. The average citizen, who 
has the duty but two or three times in a lifetime, 
comes to it hampered by inexperience, the need of 
making quick decisions, and the fear lest economies 
shall be construed as betokening lack of affection 
for the deceased. Further, he is torn by emotions 
that prompt him to find some relief in illogical ex- 
travagance. Often his only adviser is the business 
man who will profit most by his weakened sales re- 
sistance. It is easy to criticize decisions made under 
such stress, but anyone who has gone through the 
ordeal will find it easy to excuse errors of judg- 
ment. 

Viewed objectively, it must be admitted, burial 
customs, as they have developed in the United 
States particularly in the last fifty years, have a 
barbarous lack of taste that is almost incredible. 
There was a time when last rites, in this country, 
had an uncommercial homeliness that gave them 
dignity ; friends cared for the body and carried it 
on their shoulders to a grave near the home. Today, 
with veins pumped full of chemicals and the rouged 
and painted face plumped out with wax or cotton, 
the deceased is placed on display in a hired hall 
and then carried off to some high-pressure real- 
estate development, with hucksters of many varie- 
ties snatching and pawing to grab as great a share 
of profit as possible from the performance. To a 
sensitive person there is nothing more shocking 
than to see some simple, unpretentious friend lying 
under a theatrically colored spotlight on the puffed 
silk lining of a casket-couch, while attendants with 
professionally melancholy faces tiptoe about di- 
recting relatives in the expression of their grief. 

It is true there are quite a large number that find 
the show eminently satisfactory and make heroic 
efforts to ensure themselves of just such treatment 
when death comes to them. Nearly half the people 
in this country carry some kind of small insurance 
policv—lodge, industrial, or straight burial—for 
this sole purpose. Many of them, now supported by 
public funds, still make their weekly payments on 
the policies from the small sums given for food to 
keep them alive. Social workers report that when 
one of these policy holders dies his family uses 
every cent of the two or three hundred dollars 
received to give just the kind of funeral planned 
in more prosperous times. According to a survey 
completed in 1927 on funds furnished by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the aver- 
age burial cost of its policy holders all over the 
country was $363, or 117% of the amount of indus- 
trial msurance carried. The average would have 
been considerably higher were it not for the very 
low incomes prevailing in the far South. Many of 
the people thus buried left no estates but the insur- 
ance money for their burial. 

On the other hand, in recent years among fas- 
tidious and intelligent people there has been an in- 
creasing revolt against the established gruesome 
procedure with its display and very high costs. 


from the 
warning t 


More than one person has come away 
funeral of a friend with an emphati 

his family, “I want you to have better sense than 
to send me off that way. It’s awful and, 
you will have more urgent needs for the money.” 
It usually happens, however, that the protester ts 


besides, 


buried in the very style to which he objected, chietly 
because his relatives were ignorant of other possi 
bilities and too weakened emotionally to hunt them 
out in the brief period left to them for decision 
or to resist the well-timed and carefully insinuated 
suggestions of the enterprising undertaker specially 
trained in the tactics of applying pressure. 

There is only one sure way for a person to r 
lieve those left behind of this dilemma; that is by 
making careful plans in writing and leaving a 
couple of copies of the instructions in the hands 
of those likely to be responsible. And the intent of 
the plans should be explained in advance. A letter 
marked “To be opened after death” 1s often for 
gotten until it is too late. The directions should not 
be put in a will as it, too, is rarely opened im 
mediately. 

If explicit instructions are provided, they will 
give the family or executors full defense against 
the meddlers who are apt to appear, ready with 
objections that the arrangements do not “show 
proper respect.” The preparation of such a docu 
ment is no more morbid than is the making of a 
will to expedite disposition of property. 


Without question, cremation provides the most 
dignified and rational method of returning the bod) 


to the earth from which it came. It is not possible, 
however, to use it in all parts of the United States, 
and some religious sects are opposed to it 

As frequently carried out at present, cremation 
has most of the bad features of the usual method; 
that is, the body is embalmed, beautified, placed 
in an expensive casket, and put through the usual 
display. It is difficult to make undertakers who 
conduct crematories admit that it can be done more 
simply, because their major profits come from thi 
sale of the coffin. A quite possible procedure is for 
the family to take final leave of the body in the 
room where death has occurred. It can then be 
sent directly to the crematory. A member of the 
family can accompany the body to the incineration 
chamber, which is rather like the crypt of a mauso 
leum without its clammy suggestiveness. \ bod) 
that is not in a coffin, on arrival, will be placed on 
a board. If the chamber is not free for immediate 
use, the establishment will keep the body til the 
following day, without added expense, when mem 
bers of the family, or friends, can return to sce 
the cremation started. The delay does not make 
embalming necessary. The ashes can be left with 
the undertaker for disposal to be specific, le 
throws them out—or they can be claimed a 
twenty-four hours. If thev are claimed the un 
taker will suggest that they be pulverized “for 
strewing,” for which service he adds a few dollars 
to the bill, and will try to sell a “mortuary urn” 
to hold them, which may cost any amount from $10 


hic 
] 
ict 
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to thousands. If his various suggestions are re- 
sisted, he will deliver the ashes in a package about 
the size of a large shoe-box or in a container fur- 
nished by the family. A large rose jar or small 
chest are examples of the vessels that are some- 
times used. 

After cremation no permit of any kind is neces- 
sary for final disposal. Some people leave requests 
that their ashes be scattered in some public place 
that they have loved, but those who have had to 
carry out such wishes report that it subjected them 
to numerous absurdities. A quiet burial under the 
family rosebushes seems preferable. 

Since the unceremonious abandonment of the 
ashes is far too hard a task for many people, it 
has been suggested that a memorial meeting be 
held, with or without the ashes. For those who 
belong to churches, the church may be selected for 
the occasion; for others, the home is better. Many 
efforts have been made in recent years to work 
out some form of memorial meeting for the death 
of the unchurched but few attempts have been 
satisfactory. They are apt to take on the character 
of painful oratorical debauches. Probably the most 
comforting plan that can be devised is for friends 
to gather informally and sit about in comfortable 
chairs to listen to music alone. Half a dozen phono- 
graph records of classical music, such as the fugues 
of Bach, even when played on a portable victrola, 
will give as much peace and spiritual reconciliation 
as can be attained. 

Such a funeral would cost around $50, although 
the actual fuel cost is less than a dollar. The 
cheapest price found in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was $60, with $10 of that for the 
ambulance service. Those who choose to send the 
ashes to a columbarium or cemetery for interment 
will have to pay additional sums that may equal 
those of usual ground burial. 

It is not possible to give more than rough indi- 
cations of costs for other kinds of disposal of the 
dead, for prices vary with the service demanded 
and the locality. Contrary to reports, there has 
been no funeral price-fixing under the NRA codes. 
The code of the funeral service industry does con- 
tain one clause favorable to the public: all funeral 
supplies must now bear plain, uncoded price-marks 
in the salesrooms. The purpose of this rule is the 
abolition of the widespread practice of giving the 
customer prices that seem in accord with his finan- 
cial reputation or apparent prosperity. Some vears 
ago the Metropolitan Life gave its agents strict 
orders that they must not tell any undertaker the 
amount of insurance carried by a dead or dying 
person, but a liaison still exists between many in- 
surance agents and undertakers. 

During the code hearings an organized trade as- 
sociation of the leading undertakers tried to have 
all undertaking advertisements limited to a state- 
ment of name and address, on the plea that under- 
takers’ announcements such as the “Cheapest fun- 
eral in town” and “Complete service for $150,” 
“pinned an unpleasantly commercial tag on what 
is a sacred function.”” They failed, however, and 
the code merely forbids—rightly—the advertising 
of any service rendered as though it were free. 
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It will be some indication of present funeral 
prices to mention that the largest “cut-rate” under- 
taking establishment in Washington, D.C., now 
(December, 1934) advertises a “complete funeral” 
from $75 up. Until recently this minimum has been 
$100. This includes embalming, a simple, cloth- 
covered casket, the use of a chapel, two limotisines, 
and the hearse. It does not include the clergyman’s 
fee and cemetery costs. Every effort is made, as a 
matter of course, to induce purchasers to take 
something more expensive. 

It should be kept in mind by the shopper that 
no matter how sympathetic a funeral director may 
seem, he is no more disinterested in his advice than 
is any other salesman. That he occasionally “saves 
from a pauper’s grave” some well-publicized un- 
fortunate is only evidence of clever advertising. 

In selecting an undertaker it is well to go to one 
who handles a good volume of trade, because the 
man who handles seventy-five funerals a month 
has much lower overhead than the man who han- 
dles a few. On the other hand, a person desiring 
to shop economically should avoid the pretentious 
establishments with “retiring-rooms for families,” 
“slumber-rooms,” and landscaped “prayer-gardens,” 
where the overhead is necessarily high. 

The purchaser should insist on a detailed written 
statement of what is to be furnished, whether he 
buys the “complete funeral” or only selected items. 
This contract should include information on kind 
and price of coffin, embalming and beautification- 
if wanted—newspaper notices, music, use of chapel 
with number of chairs furnished, cost of hearse 
and additional carriages, and interment expenses 
if handled by the undertaker. At one time under- 
takers tried, without success, to keep private cars 
from the funeral cortege. As a rule they no longer 
own many limousines; instead, if they provide cars, 
they act as sub-contractors. 

It is customary to make the casket carry the 
overhead of the establishment—interest on invest- 
ment, personal services, main profit, and so on 
and for this purpose the wholesale price of the 
casket is multiplied three to five times to determine 


»the retail price. Thus a coffin bought at $20 is sold 


for $60 to $100 and one bought at $60 for $180 
to $300. It will readily be seen that the more ex- 
pensive the coffin the greater the profits. People 
uninterested in swelling those profits will find an 
ordinary pine box, covered with black cloth and 
retailed for about $60, both dignified and adequate. 

Embalming is little used outside the United 
States. It is rarely needed unless the body is to be 
kept for some days unburied cr is to be shipped 
to a distant point. The average charge is said to 
be about $20 but it is often higher. Its purpose is 
delay of the inevitable dissolution. Where very 
strong fluids are used, a kind of mummification 
may be achieved, although when death results from 
an accident that breaks the circulatory system, or 
from some such disease as cancer, the effects do 
not last long. It is hard to understand why mummi- 
fication should be considered desirable; certainly 
the present plight of the bodies of the Egyptian 
kings is not to be envied. 
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Undertakers often suggest that the purchaser 
would perhaps like plants and a “blanket” of 
flowers. If such articles do not come from his own 
greenhouses, he receives a commission on them 
from the florists who get the orders. He sometimes 
receives commissions from the cemeteries to which 
he sends clients and frequently from the clergymen 
he brings in for the services of those who have no 
religious affiliations. The charge for the clergyman 
may be from $5 up, according to the amount of 
time he gives. This charge usually appears on the 
funeral bill, when the undertaker handles the 
matter. 

In connection with flowers, it should be known 
that few papers will now carry “Please omit flow- 
ers” in the free funeral notices, because florists, 
who receive more than half their business from 
funerals, object to it. According to one who has 
worked in large floral establishments, this end of 
the business is particularly profitable because the 
goods used in wreaths and sprays are no longer 
fresh enough for other sales. 

When buying a burial lot or single grave, the 
purchaser should carefully read the contract with 
the cemetery corporation before completing the 
purchase; otherwise, he may find himself saddled 
with many exorbitant charges and obligations, since 
many cemetery managements retain monopoly 
rights to all kinds of functions, such as grave-dig- 
ging, marker and vault installation, and plot care, 
and they frequently make arbitrary specifications 
for certain types of grave equipment and lot dec- 
oration requiring goods for which they are the 
sole agents or manufacturers. Practically all ceme- 
teries of any size have very elaborate canopies, 
lowering devices, and carpets of green fabric to 
cover the bare earth, which they endeavor to rent 
for interments. None of these should be ordered 
without close inquiry into charges. Where “per- 
petual care” is advertised—a provision that in- 
creases the price on all interment space by at least 
ten percent but relieves the management of con- 
siderable operating expense—the purchaser inter- 
ested in this feature should make sure that the 
specified percentage for care is taken directly from 
each sales payment and placed in a separate trust 
fund under reliable management. 

Persons inclined to take the offer of perpetual 
care seriously may do well to consider the relia- 
bility and perpetual-ness of the care provided for 
their savings in banks and trust companies. The 
problems are very much the same and the likeli- 
hood of perpetuity in the case of the cemetery 
problem very much less, 

Almost all precautions necessary in the purchase 
of graves are equally necessary in the buying of 
space in columbariums and community mausoleums. 

Vaults, cement or metal,' are fairly recent inno- 
vations which were first promoted by cemetery 
managements to relieve them of the necessity of 
filling in fallen graves, the appearance of which, 
if neglected, detracted from the sale value of their 
unsold property. Grave vaults range in price from 
$12 to $500. The promoters, to find a sales appeal, 
put emphasis on the “protection” they give and 
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describe them variously as “moisture-proof,” “wa- 
terproof,” and “everlasting’”—potent arguments in 
their suggestiveness to those in the first agony of 
bereavement. At present the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is proceeding against a number of vault 
manufacturers for their false claims. If a vault is 
to be used, a simple one of cement, costing about 
$12, is quite adequate. 

In many European cities the undertaking busi- 
ness is a monopoly of the local governments, with 
several categories of service usually available. It 
is probable that in the ideal state a single type of 
care would be given to all dead, regardless of their 
status in life. In the absence of such an arrange 
ment, those who object to the present undignified 
and extravagant customs will achieve a desirable 
improvement by the exercise of intelligent fore- 
thought. 

K. A. Ketiock 


* Editors’ Note. One manufacturer of stecl vaults, the 
Clark Grave Vault Company, of Columbus, Ohio, even is- 
sues with each vault a fifty-year warranty “against water 
entering such vault from the grave due to defective con 
struction, rust or corrosion.” Yet steel vaults have been 
known to corrode within five years, to the extent that a 
finger can be pushed completely through the walls. Steel 
vaults do not keep out ground water, CR is informed by 
the superintendent of a large cemetery, who also has 
photographic evidence of scrious rusting in steel vaults 
after a year or two in the ground 


No Tolerance for Lead! 


LAYMAN with a wide reading knowledge in the 
biological sciences writes CR as follows: 


I have been reading Dr, ——'s papers on the metallic 
poisoning hazard in the U.S.A. A highly qualified expert, 
perhaps the best qualified in the country, with whom | 
have talked over these matters, takes the interesting stand 
that from the consumers’ viewpoint the danger is such that 
there should be no tolerance allowed to growers and manu- 
facturers. 

He points out that since arsenic and lead are cumulative 
poisons, being ingested from so many different sources, 
0.1 part per million is about as bad as 1 part per million, 
since it means that the consumer is just being poisoned a 
little more slowly. 

He also points out the source of arsenic or lead in most 
of the products which he names. According to this au 
thority, some of the arsenic in cocoa and chocolate comes 
from the potassium carbonate used in making these prod- 
ucts soluble. 


Recognition of Dangerous Trends 


#e IS GLAD to point out that occasional business 
men are showing a recognition of the dilemma 
into which the economic system has moved in the 
past few years and of the fact that we are in the 
midst of critically dangerous trends with which the 
Administration's recovery and reform measures fail 
completely to deal. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing editorial comment, from a trade journal far 
more frank and less self-deceived than most: 


Our present economic system distinctly promotes con- 
tinuous improvement of processes with a continuous re- 
duction in labor, and carried to its ultimate conclusion leads 
to growing uncmployment and eventually to pauper labor. 
[Chemical Markets, January, 1933] 
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Mechanical Refrigerators--Some Are Pretty Good 


HEN YOU BUY a new mechanical refrigerator, 
Wei a gadget get you, or will the real worth 
and effectiveness of the refrigerator (there is an 
astonishing variation in the different makes) de- 
termine your choice? 

or the gadget lovers, the latest refrigerator 
models offer food wheels of covered “crystal” 
(glass, to you) dishes (/rigidaire De Luxe and 
Kelvinator Super de Luxe series), Shelvatrays and 
Storabins (Crosley Tri-Shelvador), and antifrost- 
clectric-clocks and combination ice-tray releases 
with bottle openers non-electric (Sparton). Kel- 
vinator which, according to its own statement “al- 
ways excels in new and greater refrigeration 
improvements,” puts out models “packed with 
EXCITING SURPRISES,” including a “rearranging 
shelf” and “4 refrigerators in 1.” Lord Kelvin, an 
eminent British scientist (1824-1907) who worked 
on the problem of the refrigerating effect of gases, 
would find little cause for pride in the association 
of such claims and of the poor performance of this 
refrigerator with his distinguished name. 

For the ordinary seeker of an efficient and dur- 
able refrigerator, the important details of construc- 
tion are concealed from view, and the advertising 
copy of the manufacturers and the recommenda- 
tions of Good Housekeeping Institute (which has 
approved all of the refrigerators given a C. rating 
in this report with the exception of those sold by 
the two mail order houses) cannot be relied upon 
to supply trustworthy, relevant information. The 
advertising informs us, for instance, that Electrolux, 
the gas refrigerator, has been “endorsed . . . by the 
... gas industry” and runs “on stamp money.” The 
Electrolux tested for Consumers’ Research did, as 
a matter of fact, consume a large amount of gas 
sufficiently large, we judge, to satisfy a quite greedy 
gas industry. However, it did, no doubt, run on 
even less “stamp money” than is used in the offices 
of Servel Corporation (manufacturer of Electro- 
lux) in the conduct of its regular business—an apt 






Shelf (Iuside) Handle (Outside) 


Montgomery Ward refrig- 

crator was conspicuous in 

amount of corrosion suffered 
during CR’s test. 





Picture taken in special testing room of 


ur typr 
cabinet interior wired for Consumers’ Research tests. 
The small iron cubes contained thermocouples for 
measuring temperatures. The dark coil on ihe botiom 
food shelf supplied heat in some of the tests. 


example of what advertisers mean by honest advet 
tising. The model tested was far from fulfilling the 
further claims of “highest efficiency in perform 
ance,” “low operating cost,” “fullest food protec 
tion.” 

Although the manufacturer of Crosley refrigera 
tors has claimed that they “are of the highest pos 
sible quality,” and “offer more for the money than 
can be found anywhere else in the world,” the 
model tested for Consumers’ Research failed even 
approximately to meet these claims. It ts well to 
note that by the manufacturer’s own assertions, one 
should not expect better performance in o 
Crosley refrigerators, since the manufacturer has 
vouched for “Unvarving Quality” (a low quality, 
indeed, as shown by CR’s test). Claims by A e/vina 
for “to provide more refrigeration . . . use less 
electricity . and preserve food better” were found 
to be anything but true for the models tested. Con 
pared with the other refrigerators tested, the two 
Kelvinators came pretty close to be ing the worst 
Two Coldspols (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) were also 
found by Consumers’ Research to be among the 
worst of those tested; yet, according to catalog 
advertisements, they were equipped with “the safest, 
simplest and most efficient unit ever devised!” The 
catalog’s misleading explanation of this notorious 


SUCCESS, “the Mavi of Coldspot’s Stices the iS mm 
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’Tis a shame, we think, to 


part reproduced here. 
mechanical unit for such a 


build such a “perfect” 
poor refrigerator. 

The tests of mechanical refrigerators which have 
just been completed for Consumers’ Research were 
made on 13 different models (11 cabinet models of 
approximately the same size and 2 chest models) 
which were selected at —— from available 
stocks. Consumers’ Research bought one refrigera- 
tor of each model oer y aces. the \J/onarch) ; 
and in two instances the firms loaned similar ma- 
chines for adding the group under test. 

A comprehensive record of the performance of 
each individual refrigerator was obtained under a 
wide range of operating conditions both mild and 
severe, and showed the behavior of the refrigera- 
tors when new and, what is still more important, 
their behavior after being subjected to the wear 
and tear of use. The greater extent and severity 
of these tests as compared with the former Con- 
sumers’ Research test (which warrant raising 
standards of judgment), and alterations in models, 
account for the changes in ratings of Electrolux, 
Vorge, and Coldspot. Before actual testing began 
and after the machines had been in operation for 
a week, each dealer was invited by letter to check 
over his machine so that no question could be raised 
is to the machine’s being in normal operating con- 
dition, Only after cack machine had been checked 
by a service man did the tests begin. Room tempera- 
tures varied during the tests from 70°F to 110°F, 

ul relative humidities ran up to a little above 90 
In addition to the normal transfer of room 
“heat- 


ercent. 


heat through the walls of the refrigerators, 


the M agic of COLDSETS Success: 





prices in this 


Part of Coldspot advertisement; ar 
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catalog are for mail orders only 


“the safest, simplest, and most cf 


other part claimed 





were sometimes imposed by adding water 
for freezing into ice cubes, by placing small electric 
heaters inside the refrigerators, and by opening and 
closing the doors at regular measured intervals. 
Under the mildest operating conditions, the op 
erating economies (cost of current or gas) of some 
refrigerators were found to differ by as much as 
two to one, while under more severe conditions, 
they differed by over three to one. The efficiencies 
of some refrigerators diminished greatly during the 
of the mechan 
aused 


loads” 


several months of testing, as wearing 
ism and deterioration of the insulation (« 
the high relative humidity) took effect. 

Operating costs which are given with each listing 
have been computed for conditions of operation 
which investigations have shown are about the ay 
erage of those existing in the home. The Frigidairg 
634, which had the lowest operating cost of the 
cabinet models tested, may be expected to consume 
on the average throughout the year about $2.40 
worth of electricity per month (at 6 cents per kilo 
watt hour). Operating costs of the other refrigera 
tors are given on a comparative basis with this low 
operating-cost machine. 

It is perhaps well to remind the reader that in 
order to prevent freezing of foods in the refrigera 
tor in cold weather, one may have to turn the tem 
perature control in the direction which raises the 
interior temperature; whereas in hot weather, it 
there is to be adequate refrigeration (and in cold 
weather if ice is to be made quickly in the freezin; 
chamber), one must turn the temperature control 
so as to lower the temperature. 


Every one of the refrigerators (even includin: 


COLDSPOTS 
VALUE 
Proved Fu 


_ PACKAGE 
UNIT" 


When you are ready to buy a refrigerator 
= are oa interested in RESULTS 
. fjood-seving ability .. . in low 
EL es - | low ~y cost. ..in 
many years careiree and mexpensive 
service. That's just exactly what “The 
Package Unit” of Sears COLDSPOT 
Electric Refrigerator assures you! 

And what is “The Package Unit?” It's 
ral the heart of the COLDSPOT re- 

. The entire mechanism is built into one co mMpact unit th at casily sets 
into the top of the COLDSPOT cabinet, where it belongs, and can be lifted 
out just as easily should it ever become necessary to remove it 


Owners Praise the Coldspot 


Our files are full of letters 1 satisfied customers. » easy to set up,” “Just 
“Wouldn't be without ‘one at any price,” “Uses 
Keeps ane perfectly even in the Middle of the desert,” 
are just extracts from the letters sent in by enthusiastic € Ol DSPOT owners. 
from Riverbank, California, Mrs Nowell Hughes writes, “There are hardly 
ten minutes during the day that the box isn’t open and yet the food stays fresh 
as it should.” Another example of the efficiency of the “Package Umit” which is 
ae & give this kind of efficient refrigerating service under any and all 


“The Package Unit" is the real reason why the COLDSPOT is the only success- 
ful — my | ever sold by mail. Experts regard its simplicity of design as a 
skill. It absolutely does away with even the slightest 
doubt . A. i you can order your ¢ OL DSPOT from Sears, by mail, with per- 
fect confidence. 

You can save moncy buying your COLDSPOT for cash .. . or on 


1934 by a 


ya: y bys 
Increase 


in Sables! 








easy monthly 


payments . But whatever you do on't buy a refrigerator until you have 
investigated the new 1935 COLDSPOT with “The Package Umi.” 

NOTE: Itfustration at left shows the Cabinet and Super-powered unit for our 
new “Super” Soe TS. The models shown at top of page are al yo | 
with “Package U; although of slightly different mechanical design than the vue 
illustrated — 


575 


ficient unit cver d 
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the gas refrigerator, which had an electric light) 
showed a greater shock hazard than tolerated by the 
Fundamental Safety Requirements of the Associa- 
tion of Edison Illuminating Companies. Only on a 
comparative basis and on the condition that each 
refrigerator be electrically connected to ground by 
a qualified electrician was it possible to place any 
refrigerator in the A. Recommended group. Some 
of the refrigerators as noted in the listings ex- 
hibited grossly excessive shock hazard. To minimize 
this hazard—and it is essential to do so when the 
refrigerator is used in a damp location as, for 
example, in a basement or at the shore—an elec- 
trician should ground the motor frame (electric 
stoves are commonly grounded for safety) and also 
the lamp-receptacle-mounting, if this is not metallic- 
ally connected to the machine frame (the “power- 
plant” of the box). 

The refrigerator prices given are “list prices,” 
which vary slightly according to locality. Actual 
selling prices vary considerably from deaier to 
dealer. All models are current models except where 
otherwise noted, and are listed in an order corre- 
sponding to CR’s estimate of relative merit. 

* + * 


N. B. Subscribers are warned that a number of 
the harder-boiled manufacturers and distributors 
may be expected, immediately upon the issuance of 
unfavorable findings on their product, to make (or 
claim) changes in details of their models of just 
sufficient magnitude to enable them to assert (albeit 
without justification) that the results on the model 
tested do not apply to their newer models, Such 
claims should be fully discounted, and ignored as a 
basis of purchase; unless and until the manufac- 
turer or dealer, in support of his claims, submits a 
report on the new model or models from an _un- 
biased testing laboratory—precisely the sort which 
CR issued in regard to the model so unfortunately 
rendered “obsolete.” (See confidential Bulletin, 
February, 1935, page 20.) 


A. Recommended 

General Electric LK-1. Chest type. (General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio) 2 cu ft capacity. $86.50. Ex- 
celled in refrigerating performance. Maintained its 
operating economy very well. Recommended for use 
under ordinary and high temperature conditions. Low 
operating cost: less than ™% that of corresponding 
Kelvinator chest model, and slightly more than 
that of the cabinet Frigidaire Standard 634, which 
had lowest operating cost of the cabinet models 
tested. Ice tray badly designed for releasing ice 
quickly. Thermostat and _ switch inconveniently 
mounted on rear of box. Some shock hazard.’ Re- 
frigerant, sulphur dioxide.” 

Frigidaire Standard 634 (Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio) 6.1 cu ft capacity. $172. Excelled in refrig- 
erating performance except at 110°F room tem- 
perature. Maintained its operating economy relatively 
well. Recommended for usual temperature re- 
quirements, but not for severest demands with 
temperature going much above 100°F. Lowest op- 
*See discussion of shock hazard in third paragraph pre- 

ceding the A. Recommended listings. 

*For a discussion of the dangers of refrigerants see 

Handbook of Buying, May, 1934, cols. 127-130, 35¢ to sub- 

scribers to the combined service only. 
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erating cost (about $2.40 per month with electricity 
at 6c per kwh) of the 11 cabinet models tested. 
lreezing speed comparatively slow, which was 
compatible with low operating cost. Well-constructed 
air-tight cabinet maintained its insulation efficiency in 
high humidity test. Box developed considerable rust 
along edges, indicating poor durability in humid 
climate. Thermostat insensitive, and rusted badly. 

Door catch failed during test. Tray lifter was a part 

of the ice tray itselfi—the most satisfactory type. 

Motor required 87 watts, which was less than ™% that 

required by any of the other refrigerator motors. 

shock hazard.’ Refrigerant, dichlorotetra- 
fluorocthane.* This year’s model, 6-35, at $183, has a 
slightly larger refrigerating capacity and various 
minor improvements, but may use slightly more elec- 
tricity. 

General Electric X-7 (General Electric Co.) 7 cu ft 
capacity. $245. Excelled in refrigerating perform- 
ance. Maintained its operating economy moderately 
well, Recommended for use under ordinary and 
high temperature conditions. Cost for electricity 
greater than for Frigidaire 634 (and in somewhat 
larger proportion than accounted for by the larger 
size of the General Electric X-7). Some shock haz- 
ard.’ Refrigerant, methyl formate.* Information on 
new 1935 models indicates a somewhat improved efli- 
ciency and resumption of use of sulphur dioxide as 
the refrigerant.” 

Grunow 34D (General Household Utilities Co., Chi- 
cago) 5.4 cu ft capacity. $194.50. Excelled in re- 
frigerating performance. Maintained its operating 
economy moderately well. Cost for electricity 10° 
to 20% greater than for Irigidaire 634. Well- 
constructed cabinet. Pronounced chemical smell per- 
sisted unpleasantly in food compartment for several 
months, Some shock hazard.’ Much touted refrig- 
erant, Carrene (which is methylene chloride )*, is an 
anesthetic; advertising claim that it is as harmless 
as water, is false and gravely misleading. 


Some 


B. Intermediate 

Norge S55 (Norge Corp., Detroit, Mich.) 5.5 cu ft 
capacity. $164.50. Excelled in refrigerating perform- 
ance, but maintained its operating economy only 
moderately well. Cost of electricity over 4% more 
than for Frigidaire 634. Finish and metal parts de- 
teriorated markedly during tests. Enamel inferior: 
found to be slightly attacked by fruit acids. Maker 
advertises that cold-making mechanism “actually im- 
proves with use.” CR found that this refrigerator’s 
over-all efficiency diminished with usc. Excessive 
shock hazard.' Refrigerant, sulphur dioxide.* Cor- 
responding 1935 models, L519, of 5.2 cu ft capacity 
at $149.50, and L621, of 6.2 cu ft capacity at $183.50, 
have minor improvements. 

Vonarch RIC (Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, 
Wis.) 6.5 cu ft capacity. $169. Excelled in refrig- 
erating performance. Maintained its operating 
economy relatively well but cost for electricity 
Y% more than for Frigidaire 634. Cabinet developed 
musty odor due to moisture absorption. Some shock 
hazard.' Refrigerant, methyl chloride.2 Cabinet by 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. The 1935 model R7C of 6.3 
cu ft capacity at $188 shows no essential changes. 


C. Not Recommended 


Westinghouse CL-63 (Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio) 6.2 cu ft capacity. $199.50. 
Refrigeration effect insufficient for hottest weather. 
Failed in tests at 100°F. Maintained operating econ- 
omy moderately well. Cost for electricity approxi- 
mately + more than for Frigidaire 634. Some shock 
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C. Not Recommended (Contd.) 


hazard.’ Refrigerant, sulphur dioxide.” The 1935 
model D-65, at $214, is practically the same as model 
CL-63. Refrigerant, dichlorodi{luoromethane? _ re- 
ported adopted for 1935 model. In order to dispose 
of an “alibi” reputedly circulated by salesmen of 
Westinghouse that the Westinghouse model bought 
and tested by CR was 1 “standard” (due to some 
peculiarity in the door), an additional refrigerator, 
claimed by the dealer to be “standard,” was also put 
under brief test to determine its general level of per- 
formance. It turned out that there was only a neg- 
difference in between the two 





higible test results 
refrigerators. 
Crosley A-55 (Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio) 
y. $145, Refrigeration effect insuffi- 
cient for hottest weather. Failed in tests at 100°F. 
Operating economy unilormly poor. Cost for elec- 
tricity over more than for /rigidaire 634. Enamel 
inferior: found to be attacked by fruit acids. Grew 
noisy in operation. Excessive shock hazard.’ Refrig- 
erant, sulphur dioxide.* Corresponding 1935 models, 
FF A-50, of 5 cu ft capacity at $129.50, and FA-60, of 
6 cu ft $149.50, show only trifling im- 
provements 
Electrolux LIENL 
6 cu ft 
cient for hot 
room tetliperature. 


5.5 cu ft capaci 


capacity 


60 (Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.) 

Refrigeration effect insuffi- 

in tests even at 90°F 
economy diminished 
greatly during test. eathered much 
moisture in high humidity consumption 
when new, under moderate operating conditions, with 
gas at $1.15 per 1000 cu ft (540 B.T.U. per cu ft) 
cost 144 more than current for Frigidaire 634 with 
electricity at 6c per kwh. After several months’ test, 
operating cost rose to nearly more than for 
l‘rigidaire 634. Enamel inferior and found to be 
attacked by fruit acids. Tray lifter was a part of the 
ice tray itself, the most satisfactory type. Some shock 
hazard.’ Refrigerant, ammonia.* Advertises, “gives 
fullest food protection,” and “low operating cost”; 
neither was true in refrigerator tested. 1935 models 
do not include a refrigerator of 6 cu ft capacity. 
Model F-50 of 5 cu ft capacity, at $210, may have 
a slightly better operating efticiency than the corre- 
sponding 1934 model. 

Kelvinator SA (Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich.) 5.3 
cu ft capacity. $169. Refrigeration effect insufficient 
for hottest weather. Failed in tests at 110°F. Poor 
cabinet, gathered much moisture during high hu- 
midity tests. Electricity consumption high and 
grew higher. Cost for electricity when new over % 
more than for Frigidaire 634, and increased to as 
much again as Frigidaire 634, after several months 
under test. Finish deteriorated markedly during tests. 
Cabinet developed decided musty odor due to mois- 
ture absorption. Shelf supports were loose. The ma- 

refrigerant leak and grew 
noisy in operation. Excessive shock hazard.’ Refrig- 
erant, sulphur dioxide.” Cabinet by Leonard Refrig- 
erator Co. The 1935 model K-541 of 5.4 cu ft ca- 
pacity at $178 is similar to model SA. 

Kelvinator CKN. Chest type. (Kelvinator Corp.) 2 cu 

$81.50. Refrigeration effect insufficient 

Failed in tests even at 90°F room 
Poor cabinet, gathered much moisture 
Ilectricity consumption 


capac ity. $226. 
weather. Failed 
Operating 

Poor cabinet, 
tests. 


(uas 


chine developed a 


it capacity. 
for hot weather. 
temperature. 
during high humidity tests. 


very high and grew higher. Cost for electricity when 
ew over twice as muc! for corresponding Gen- 
al Electric (chest) model, and over three times as 


eral months’ test. Shelf supports were 
| and opened at the mitered 


much after se 
loose. Door frame 


joints during tests. Cabinet developed some- 
to moisture absorption, Grew 


corner 
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noisy in operation. Excessive shock hazard.’ Refrig- 
erant, sulphur dioxide.* Cabinet by Leonard Refrig 
erator Co. 

Coldspot 7310 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Summer 1935 
catalog) 6 cu ft capacity. $99.50, Refrigeration effect 
insufficient for hot weather. Failed at end of tests, 
even at 90°F room temperature. Electricity consump- 
tion very high and grew higher. Poor cabinet, gath- 
ered much moisture in high humidity tests. Cost for 
electricity when new about twice that for Frigidaire 
634, and three times as much as Frigidaire 634 aitet 
several months’ test. Thermostat unsatisfactory. Ice 
tray lifter unsatisfactory. Excessive shock hazard.' 
Retrigerant, sulphur dioxide.* Cabinet by Seeger Rx 
frigerator Co. Essentially the same as last year's 
model 22EM3322. 

Montgomery IVard MW650 (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.) 6.3 cu ft capacity. $139.50. Refrigeration effect 
insufficient for hot weather, at end of tests; failed in 
tests even at 90° F room temperature. Electricity con- 
sumption very high and grew higher. Cabinet poorly 
constructed and functioned badly in high humidity 
tests. Cost for electricity when new twice that for 
Frigidaire 634, and three times as much as Frigidaire 
634 after several months’ test. Finish and metal parts 
deteriorated markedly during tests. Same trouble 
with refrigerant leaks as occurred in the tests of two 
years ago. (See Handbook of Buying, July, 1933, col. 
129, 35c¢ to subscribers to combined service. In that 
test, six machines had to be replaced because charged 
with an incorrect amount of refrigerant or because 
of refrigerant leakage.) Excessive shock hazard.’ 
Refrigerant, sulphur dioxide. Cabinet by Leonard 
Refrigerator Co. Summer 1935 catalog model C6500 
at $129.50 has minor improvements, and may be ex- 
pected to have somewhat improved efficiency. Methyl 
chloride reported adopted as refrigerant for 1935 
model. “Buy Ward's Refrigerator for Economy,” 
advertised in the 1935 Montgomery Ward catalog, 
may well be bad advice, in view of Montgomery 
Ward's record on CR’s refrigerator tests to date. 





Contributors 
Oscar Cox’s previous article on the Mack, 
Miller Candle Company’s suit against the 
authors: of Your Money's Worth, entitled 
“Consumer v. Producer,” appeared in the 
General Bulletin, October 1934 (25c). 


Matnitpe C. Haper is an instructor in 
home economics at New York University 
and part-time member of CR’s staff. She has 
developed a number of projects for CR Bul- 
letins. Her article, “Do Your Own Testing 
of Canned Goods” (General Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1934, 25c), has been used as a basis 
for consumer programs all over the country. 

ARTHUR KALLET is co-author of 100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs and author of Counterfeit, 
an economic picture book for consumers, to 
be published the latter part of April. 

K. A. Kettockx has done public health 
work and research in American history. She 
has also written a number of articles for 
newspapers and magazines. 

R. A. WaNnpLING is a member of CR’s 
staff. 
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Signs and Portents 


N EDUCATED MAN is one who does not believe everything 

he reads in the newspapers or hears over the radio. 
He should be insulated against the propaganda for war 
and mouth washes. A good rousing doubt is more valu- 
able than any diploma. (Heywood Broun, quoted in “What 
They Said,” Advertising & Selling, December 6, 1934.) 

This will be no news to CR subscribers. It is in- 
whose od however, have our observations con- 
firmed by a person quite familiar from long per- 
sonal ts He with the day-to-day workings of 
the new Spaper and radio industries 

c—_—a2_—"> 

anton COMPANIES are considerably worried about 

the increase in the number of drug and cosmetics 
\lmost a year ago, | ariety, irreverent 
screen, and radio news, pointedly 
were definitely but oh so tact- 
number of clients in this cat- 


accounts on the air. 
commentator on stage, 
intimated that “the webs” 
fully seeking to limit the 
egory. . 

Trade observers advance several hypotheses in explana- 
tion of this sharp swing to radio. Some say that drug 
manufacturers are just beginning to realize how well the 
old medicine man knew his business. The show he used 
to stage by the light of a gasoline torch on the tailboard of 
his wagon may have been a bit crude in spots, but it was 
essentially sound; it sold bottled goods, Dress it up, add a 
few Ziegfeld touches, put it on the air, and it does a real 
sales job today. Last year, with sales increases averaging 
about 20%, drug manufacturers had a little more cash to 
experiment with the tailboard technique, and they went to 
it with a will. 

Others sce in it more sinister implications. Curative and 
therapeutic claims, they point out, can be advanced with 
considerably less risk over the air than through the medium 
of the printed page. Censors have more difficulty checking 
them beforehand; critics find it less casy to prove a case 
wainst them afterward. (Business Week, Feb. 9, 1935.) 

That the ae companies are worried 
about the flood of qui wkeries now advertised over 
the radio is not ah we ng. The situation will soon 
be—if it is not already—so intolerable that no intel- 
ligent person will care to own a radio set or turn 
one on, if he does own it. CR is making a study of 
radio advertising and will be glad to have short de- 
scriptions from subscribers of particularly objec- 
tionable programs. 

ca? 
TH BIGGEST THING pending in Washington in the im- 
mediate future for food manufacturers is the revision 
Food and Drug Law. 

It is hinted that efforts will be made to induce 

P. to go before Congressional hearings on the Cope- 
bill and ask for government quality grades. The 
crowd, the Bureau of Home Economics and _ the 

are rather inordinately pleased over the break that 

& P. has made from the rest of the corporate chains, 
although A, & P. cooperation with the government seems 
to consist only in printing a month’s supply of labels. 
Apparently none have been put on the market yet. [Italics 
ours—CR] (J'ood Judustries, February, 1935.) 

Up to the time that this bulletin went to press, 
we have been unable to secure any government 
eraded canned goods at our local A. & P. We begin 
to suspect that Mr. John Hartford, the very shrewd 
President of A. & P., may be playing the game both 
from the middle. If he gives lip service to 
grades on labels, consumer groups will be pleased 
and tend to transfer their custom to A. & P. stores. 
1f that firm does little or nothing about getting qual- 
ity-labeled canned goods onto the shelves of its 
stores, the canners won't be very much disturbed by 
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Mr. Hartford's gesture. CR subscribers who wrote 
to the A. & TP. commending its stand received a 
formal, polite, but very noncommittal letter, signed 
by Mr. Hartford, which made no promises whatever 
of the general availability of these graded products. 
If you haven’t been able to secure A. & P. canned 
bearing the government grade marks, bette1 
Bureau of Home :conomics, Washington, 
John Hartford, Presi 


foods 
write the 
D. C., and send a copy to Mr. 
dent of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, and ask 
them to say very clearly and unequivocally why not. 
c+, —""> 
ee RING THE DEPRESSION there has sprung up a new 
form of social parasite,” declared Mr. Bristol. “I 
refer to the professional reformer who presumes to repre- 
sent all the consumers—the composite consumer. These 
self-appointed zealots and idealists might be more credibl 
if, perhaps, they did not employ the very advertising 
offenses they presume to attack and, like anyone else, striv 
ing for dramatic effect, they fall into the error of general 
izing from exceptional cases and even more often drawing 
false and illogical conclusions from what little evidence 
they do use. ; 

“But it’s a great racket, and makes best sellers in book 
shops.” [Italics ours—CR] (/ditor & Publisher, February 
23, 1935, quoting address of Lee H. Bristol, Vice-Preside it 
in Charge of Advertising of Bristol-Myers Co., mz w- of 
Sal Hepatica, Vitalis Hair Tonic, Minit Rub, etc. 


Someone ought to explain to Mr. Bristol that the 
libel laws would most certainly be invoked against 
any book drawing provably false conclusions from 
the facts, particularly if the book happened to name 
the advertised articles under discussion. Mr. Bristol, 
we take it, is annoyed that the profitableness of his 
advertising is decreased by the success of 100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs, Skin Deep, and Partners in 
Plunder. 
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A om. ADVERTISING page in the Atlantic Monthly 
costs $420. And an editorial page isn't for sale at any 
price. Those are the rules. 

Last month, with the appearance of its January issue, the 
Atlantic set them aside. Which is to say that a fair percent 
of the page advertisements in the i had been bought 
on something other than the $420 basis, and not one but 
several of the editorial pages had been sold. . 

In cach issue throughout the year the . {tlantic will carry 
an 8-page article by Industrial Journalist Arthur Pound 
on one of the companies participating in the plan. And 
each of the companies will run a series of 12 institutional 
advertisements, one per issue. 

\rticle and advertisements 
rear of the magazine, back of a page 
attention to the Pound article. 

End of the year all the articles will be bound into a book, 
11,000 copies of which will be distributed to libraries, and 
300 copies of which will go to each of the companies. 

Cost of the whole business (20 pages, plus the books) is 
$10,000 per company. (Tide, January, 1935.) 


issue 


are bunched together in the 
directing readers’ 


The most effective method of spiking this in- 
genious little plan is for libraries to see to it that 
these camouflaged advertisements are deleted along 
with the other advertising matter when the maga- 
zines are bound. Another method is for consumer- 
conscious folk, if there are any who read the #A- 
lantic, to write the editor their opinions of this kind 
of ed-vertising or ad-itorial policy in a once re- 


spected journal. 
ee 
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